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A Word to Our Readers 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION 


By the time that the September number of 
THE GRAIL reaches you the schools will have 
opened their doors for another year’s work. Are 

1 of our children attending Catholic schools? 
Some, perhaps, cannot because of the great dis- 
tance at which they live from such schools; 
others for various reasons do not. Parents, who 
do not give their children a Christian education 
when they can, do their little ones a great injus- 
tice by depriving them of many blessings that a 
bountiful Providence has in store for them. Pos- 
sibly, too, they are indirectly, at least, sowing 
- in the souls of their offspring the seeds of vice 
and infidelity, which sooner or later will rob 
them of their Christian heritage—their faith. 
Year after year our schools prove their efficiency 
as well as their superiority over those conducted 
by the state. It is the Christian influence per- 
vading the atmosphere of our schools that makes 
them superior. Religion offers motives for curb- 
ing the passions and acquiring virtue. The at- 
tendance at daily Mass, the frequent, if not daily, 
reception of the sacraments, frequent prayer and 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, all tend to make 
the child virtuous. In the public school, on the 
contrary, only natural motives can be offered to 
make a child good. Where God is banished and 
religion may not enter, what moral standard can 
be set up? What motives can be suggested for 
righteousness, for purity, and for the other vir- 
tues? How much vice and wickedness are taught 
without the knowledge of teachers and discip- 
linarians? There are, unfortunately, many moral 
pc among the young of our day, espe- 
cially among such as are not under the gentle 
influence of religion. Companionship and a lesson 
or two are sufficient to enkindle and fan into a 
flame these unhallowed fires and keep them burn- 
ing. How foolish, then, to deprive the child of 

the helps to personal sanctification that are 
offered by our Catholic schools. How rash to 
expose it, through some fancied social advantage, 
to the danger of losing its virtue, its faith, its 
soul. Christian parents, “seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and all these things shall be added 
unte you.” 


NUNS TABOOED*FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


According to an opinion handed down in June 
by the state attorney general, Ele Stansbury, it is 
illegal in Indiana for township trustees to “main- 
tain public schools with nuns as teachers, who 
teach in parochial schools outside of the time 
they are employed in the public schools.” While 
the attorney general holds that “nuns may ob- 
tain licenses to teach in public schools, they may 
not appear in the school rooms garbed as nuns.” 

A dress is the ordinary apparel for women, at 
least in civilized countries. Be it said in passing 
that a lay teacher may dress herself according 
to the latest fashion, however shocking that fash- 
ion may be—we refrain from going into details— 
and no protest is made; but let a harmless nun 
in her modest garb of somber hue oper at 
school in public pay, even if every child in the 
district is Catholic, and at once a howl is raised 
that will pierce the clouds. 


“Public school money,” according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, as the attorney gen- 
eral states, “cannot be used to teach religion 
directly or indirectly in the public schools and no 
preference can given by law to any creed, 
religious society or mode of worship.” Again, 
“teaching may be by object lesson no less than 
by the use of language and recitation.” He then 
expresses the “opinion that the wearing of a dis- 
tinctive religious uniform or garb by the teacher 
in the school room is a continuous teaching of 
religion and a constant reminder that the wearer 
is attached to a particular form of worship.... 
The garb worn by the Sisters. ...indicates that 
the wearers have renounced the world, their own 
domestic relations and their family names. They 
have renounced their property, their right to 
their own earnings and the direction of their 
own lives and have bound themselves by vows 
to the work of the church and to obedience to 
their ecclesiastical superior officers in the church. 
They have ceased to be civilians and have become 
ecclesiastical persons, are known by their reli- 
gious names and wholly devoted to religious 
work. Their separation from the world is em- 
phasized and their complete renunciation of self 
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evidenced by their distinctive and unusual dress, 
unlike the dress worn by other women, either 
Catholics or Protestants. Wherever they appear, 
the garb they wear and must wear, announces 
their church, their order and their — sep- 
aration from the secular world and their very 
appearance so garbed constitutes the teaching 
of religion, and the very form of religion they 
represent.” Now, since, as the attorney general 
opines, the Sister’s very garb teaches religion, 
she may not hold the position of teacher in the 
public school. 

Drastic laws, to prevent Sisters from teaching 
in public schools, have been passed in several 
states. In at least one state the legislators even 
went so far as to try to compel all children with- 
out exception to attend the public schools—an 
effective way of rendering the parochial school 
ineffective. 

Discussing this opposition to the religious garb 
of Sisters who teach in the public schools, “K. 
C.,” in The True Voice (Omaha), quoting a num- 
ber of actual facts, says that the religious garb 
was not objected to by the soldiers who fell on 
the battlefield during the Civil War, nor by our 
soldiers stricken in camp with the dreaded influ- 
enza, nor by the Kentucky and Tennessee moun- 
taineers suffering from the same affliction. “In 
spite,” he continues, “of their inherited preju- 
dices against the Catholic religion, the authori- 
ties, mindful of the heroism of Catholic priests 
and nuns during the great yellow fever epidemics 
of the ‘seventies,’ appealed to the Catholic Sis- 
terhoods to aid the mountain sufferers. They did 
not stipulate that the Sisters should put off their 
religious garb.” General Rupert Bliss, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, wrote Cardi- 
nal Gibbons in terms of the highest praise for 
the work done by the Sisters in the District of 
Columbia. The mayor of the scourged city of Phil- 
adelphia, and Dr.John M. Fisher, leading Philadel- 
phia physician in charge of Emergency Hospital 
3, most highly commend the splendid work of 
the Catholic Sisters. 

When suffering humanity is afflicted and op- 
pressed by fell disease—it matters not to our 
Sisters how infectious or loathsome—how sooth- 
ing is the ministration of the gentle, willing 
hands of those who wear the religious garb. 
What a consolation to the sick and dying is that 
garb which inspires such confidence and rever- 
ence and raises the hearts of those near eternity 
to God and heavenly things. Then the religious 
garb is not objected to. 

The closing words of “K. C.,” when he refers 
to the legislators of his state, may be just as ap- 
plicable to those of many other states: “Truly, 
the ‘cooties’ of bigotry have gotten into the seams 
of our Nebraska legislature, and have earned for 
our state a very unwholesome reputation. Let us 
hope, that in 1920 our senate and house of repre- 
sentatives will be fumigated and purged of these 
insects.” 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


Though somewhat late in doing so, we desire 
to call attention to the very artistic cover 
design that ornaments THE GrRaIt. This design 
bri back to us the chivalrous days of old when 
knights rode forth to protect the oppressed and 
the defenseless. The thrill of their heroic deeds 
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has not yet lost its charm even in our day. In 
the illustration we behold the knight Galahad, 
sword unsheathed, ready to do battle against 
the enemy of salvation, kneeling before a flamin; 
cherub whose hands support the holy Grail. 
ona wrapped in contemplation gazes on, while 
another with eyes down-cast is lost in holy medi- 
tation. Heads of wheat, symbolic of the Eucha- 
rist, and grapes from which the sacred wine is 
made, adorn the altar on which the cherub seems 
to stand. To right and left we behold the rose of 
charity with thorns of mortification, also the lily 
of chastity. Beneath all is the monster dragon— 
sin—crushed and afflicted with a mortal wound 
made by the sword of prayer, penance, and mor- 
tification. This is surely a fit subject for medi- 
tation and one that can be reflected on with profit 
to the soul. 

The armor-clad knight in prayerful attitude 
typifies the faithful Christian—the soldier of 
Christ—prepared to resist the onslaughts of the 
tempter. His body is covered with heavy armor: 
a girdle or belt about his waist sustains the 
sword, the trunk of his body is incased in a 
breastplate, strong shoes or boots are on his 
feet, his head is protected by the helmet, the 
shield enables him to ward off the blows of the 
enemy. The life of man on earth, says patient 
Job, is a warfare. 

St. Paul, in his letter to the Ephesians, (6: 
11-17) compares the follower of Christ to a 
soldier. He tells him to put on the armor of God 
that he may withstand and bring to naught the 
insidious attacks of the devil. He gives as a 
reason that we are not merely fighting flesh and 
blood, men like ourselves, but against principal- 
ities and powers, wicked and cunning spirits in 
the air. He who fights against these enemies 
must, moreover, stand with his loins girt about 
with truth for a belt: he must fight with sincerity 
and fidelity in fulfilling his words and promises. 
Then, too, he must have on the breastplate of 
justice, which is the practice of all holiness, and 
this will preserve his soul and conscience against 
sin. His feet are to be shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace. He clothes his feet by 
his readiness at all times to follow the way of 
the Gospel, however difficult and rough that way 
may be, to make it known to those who have not 
heard the sweet message of peace, a true and last- 
ing peace which it brings to the soul. In the vio- 
lent temptations that assail him he is to take up 
the shield of faith to repel and banish them. 
This shield of faith is the consideration of the 
truths of our holy religion: the four last things— 
heaven, hell, death, judgment, and such like 
thoughts. The Christian soldier should also put 
on the helmet of salvation, that is, he should 
be buoyed up with the hope of future rewards. 
The purpose of the helmet is to protect the head. 
The hope of salvation will direct our thoughts 
and intentions, which are the heads of our ac- 
tions. The last part of the armor to be put on 
is the sword. Take up the sword of the spirit, 
namely, the word of God, the revealed truths of 
religion. The word of God is likened to a double- 
edged sword, which penetrates the very soul of 
man. If we would profit by this holy word, we 
should keep ourselves free from the guilt of sin 
so as to permit our whole interior to be filled 
with the revealed truths of religion. Then, like 
the flaming cherub in the illustration, we, too, 
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shall be all aglow and radiant with the love of 
God—a firé that burns without consuming. 

Thus you will see that our cover design, a 
creation of the Emil Frei Art Glass Company, 
of St. Louis, is not merely a flight of some ar- 
tist’s ym but that it is a thing of great beau- 
ty and sublime symbolism. It is a work of art. 
The more you behold it and contemplate its mystic 
meaning, the more beautiful and significant it 
becomes. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT AMERICAN 


W. M. Shook, non-Catholic, in a letter to the 
Western Catholic (Quincy, Ill.), thus pays his 
respects to Mother England: “While I am not 
pro-German, I am intensely anti-England. I have 
not forgotten my history which taught me that 
during the war of the revolution, England hired 
Indians to massacre white ple. My great 
grandfather was a major under Washington at 
Valley Forge, my grandfather was a major dur- 
ing the second war with England and was at 
Washington when the British destroyed the city 
by fire, and my father was in the war of the 
rebellion and again helped to lick England. I 
have not forgotten that during the war of the 
Rebellion Germany bought $100,000,000 of U. S. 
bonds while England bought millions of Confed- 
erate bonds, which were never paid and the time 
is not far off when we will be asked to redeem 
those bonds. Yes the world has been saved for 
democracy by enslaving 100,000,000 of people, 
and enslaving them for generations to come. This 
is the kind of self-determination that has been 
handed down to us by the greatest dictator the 
world has ever known.” 

To this we add a most emphatic “Amen!” God 
give us a few more Americans of the type of Mr. 
Shook and we shall maintain the republic for which 
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our ancestors fought and died. The writer hereof 
can point with pleasure to Major “Billy” Brown, of 
Massachusetts, his paternal great grandfather. 
who fought in the war that gained from England 
Independence for the colonies and put the U. S. 
A. on the map of the world. Uncle Sam is sorel 
in need of a liberal sprinkling of just such patri- 
ots at this critical time. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The Salvation Army has returned from the 
battlefields of Europe laden with fresh laurels. 
Our boys are loud in their praise of the good 
done by the “Army” abroad and of the reception 
accorded the troops on their return to our shores. 
At home they have done a on deal of material 
good in their social work by relieving the poor 
and distressed and bringing them cheer and com- 
fort. They are patient, enduring, and persever- 
ing. Many earnest workers are among them. 
With their religious tenets we are not concerned 
at this 7 A case, however, has come under 
ebservation, for which, presumably, the Salva- 
tion Army does not stand sponsor. Here in 
southern Indiana, where Sisters teach in several 
of the public school, a Salvation Army lass makes 
it her business to interfere in the matter. She 
has questioned the right of country superinten- 
dents to employ nuns in the public schools. When 
begging alms in the sweet name of charity, even 
from Catholics, she makes it point to impress 
upon the minds of voters what an injustice is 
being done in permitting nuns to teach and urges 
them to use every means in their power to oust 
such teachers from the schools. Is it not possible 
that the present agitation against the nuns in 
Indiana is due in some measure to the meddling 
of this busybody? 


Our Harvest Queen 


Far in the valleys of Juda, 
Wet with the dew of tears, 
Ripe were the fields of mercy 
After the waiting years. 
Came then the Queen of the Harvest, 
Hope and fair Peace in her train, 
Waking the voices of Israel 
To a holy, glad refrain. 


Hail to thee, Promise of Ages, 
Thou bringest the _— wheat, 


That of the Bread of 


ngels 


Earth’s famished children may eat! 


Far in the valleys of Juda, 
Born of the sunlight and rain, 
Clusters of grapes, that were ripened 
In hope that was sweeter for pain, 
Thrilled at the Harvest Queen’s coming, 
And gave of their rich, Pf le store, 
u 


Spilling on earth their gla 


ness, 


That souls might athirst nevermore. 


Hail to thee, Queen of the Harvest, 
Thou bringest the Fruit of the Vine, 











That in the years of dark Calvary 
Shall pour out Redemption’s red wine! 
Sister Rita, in The Book of the Lily. 
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The Forty Hours’ Devotion 


ALBERT MuNTSCH, S. J. 


EWSPAPERS and magazines sometimes re- 

fer to the decay of religion and of the reli- 

gious life in modern society. The statements 
are, unfortunately, quite true as regards a large 
army of people who have separated themselves 
from all church affiliation. 

But the Church, founded; guided and inspired 
by the Eucharistic King, by the Teacher of all 
truth, is as alive and progressive today as at 
any epoch of her long and wonderful history. 
Men come and go, kingdoms rise and fall to 
decay, custom and institutions change, but the 
Church liveth forever. She cannot succumb to 
the onslaughts of the enemy. 

Do we call for proof of the strong Catholic 
faith still animating millions of Catholic men 
and women? Attend the closing exercises of the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration and you will see hun- 
dreds of earnest and devout worshippers. They 
have come to the church for a definite purpose. 
They stood in need of spiritual strength. They 
wanted help to overcome some ugly temptation, 
or they desired the strength to enable them to pro- 
fess and live up to their Faith. And so they 
crowded into the House of God to receive the 
blessing of Christ and to get the courage that 
was necessary for perseverance in well-doing. 

The attentance during the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion, especially at the solemn close of this inspir- 
ing service, is, indeed, a proof of the vitality of 
the Faith in the hearts of our people. Whereas 
in other “denominations” belief often sinks down 
to a form of emotionalism, in the Catholic Church 
we are supported by the divine presence of Christ 
on the Altar. Our Faith knows whither it tends. 
When it is in danger of losing its fervor and 
solidity, we enkindle it anew by coming to the 
Savior during the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 


A Dreamer 


rament or, better still, by receiving Him in 
Holy Communion. 


A writer in a recent number of The Atlantic 
Monthly ventured to assert that the Catholic 
Church no longer appeals to the educated. It: 
is difficult to say on what grounds he makes such 
a statement. Rationalism and infidelity have al- 
ways stalked through the land and slain thou- 
sands. But many fall away, many “come into 
the Church.” Some are converted only at the 
eleventh hour, after a life of weary wandering 
through darkness. But yet they come. For God 
is still on our Altar and the fervent prayers of 
His adorers all over the land do not go unre- 
warded. 


At the Forty Hours’ Adoration there is no 
distinction between rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant. The scholar attends side by side with 
the day-laborer whose school-days were few. But 
they both need the help which can come only 
from the Christ of the Eucharist. 


When the lofty strains of the Tantum Ergo 
resound through the Church at the close of the 
service, every knee is bowed. The congregation 
realizes that Christ has come to bless them. Shall 
we ever sufficiently understand our privilege? As 
long as God comes to us in a very special man- 
ner during the days of public Adoration, the 
Faith of the millions will not grow cold. They 
know that Christ is with them and with their 
Church. The Church does not fear the learned 
will leave her. Some of her most gifted children 
have become her greatest saints. And it is chiefly 
the perpetual presence of Christ with us and 
strengthening us, that gives us the conviction 
that we are the children of light, blessed with 
the truth. 


of the Grail 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


IFE and Art are constantly enriched by the 
fresh interpretations each brings to the other. 
With seemingly sufficient fervor faith gives 
adherence to certain truths; with supposedly 


keen realization the imagination holds the stories 
of significant events and personages: but along 
comes Art and paints, say, a Transfiguration, a 
Last Supper, a Madonna, a lovely landscape or 
distinguished portrait—and ever afterward the 





mind of man has a more vivid conception, a more 
fruitful spiritual realization of what the artist 
with finer sensibility, greater imagination, often 
with almost celestial intuition, has more intimate- 
ly apprehended. Thus Art fulfills her immemori- 
al functions as handmaid to Religion, as a lamp 
of Truth, a bright torch whereby the beauty of 
heaven and earth is more clearly seen. 

These functions of Art have been so much 
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emphasized, to recall them is to drift into plati- 
tudes. Perhaps less recognized has been the 
service which Life recurrently renders to Art, 
newly testing it, giving fresh values to poem, 
picture, sculpture. The adequacy of a poem on 
childhood is proved in the presence of a living 
embodiment of the innocence and endearing grace 
the lines would fain express. Piteous, neglected 
age throws into relief the just and tragic crea- 
tion of King Lear. A lowly mother holding her 
infant with the tenderness of brooding, protec- 
tive maternity offers a test for the artist’s Ma- 
donna, raises the question as to whether or not 
such supreme subject has been nobly conceived 
or perhaps sentimentalized. 

Sometimes the casual word, the simple phrase 
of an unlettered person flashes upon a venerable 
artistic tradition the light of a fresh revelation— 
the despair of learned critics and commentators. 
To such an unpretentious source the writer is 
indebted for a deepened appreciation of the spiri- 
tual values and literary associations of a subject 
richly encrusted with the devout interpretations 
of saints and theologians, the lore of scholars, 
the inspiration of poets and other imaginative 
artists—not “the phanton of a cup that comes 
and goes,” but “the cup, the cup itself”’—the 
Holy Grail. 

I had gone to pay a visit of memory and af- 
fection to the last mortal resting-place of a be- 
loved ecclesiastic, whose life perfectly fulfilled 
the words of his epitaph: “A Priest of profound 
humility, unbounded charity; a Father of the 
Poor; a Friend of Little Ones.” Near by stood 
his niece, a young woman of limited education, 
with no mental or social sophistications, yet with- 
al a gentle pleasing person. Seeing her there, 
it was a distinct gratification to speak of my 
own affection and the wide esteem in which her 
relative had been held. From the vantage-point 
of her closer relationship and more intimate 
knowledge she recalled his goodness, his simplici- 
ty. And then in a manner which gained a singu- 
lar eloquence because of its unpretentiousness, 
she told me of her vision—her Vision of the 
Grail, as I have come to regard it. She recalled 
to me how distressed she and the other members 
of her uncle’s family had been when they learned 
that he could not get well—“But, do you know,” 
said she, “even before he died I began to be rec- 
onciled, and it was through a dream I had. I 
never think much of dreams; I don’t set such 
store by them as some people do—but this one 
was so different—and I can never forget it. One 
night before my uncle’s death I dreamed of see- 
ing his house and a beautiful sky over it. It was 
night, but there was a strange light in the sky— 
not moonlight, not electric or any kind of arti- 
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ficial light. After a while I began to understand 
what made the brightness. “Over the roof of his 
house I saw a Chalice, a golden Chalice—I never 
saw anything so beautiful! It was brimming over 
with light. Light was streaming out of it, pour- 
ing down in a soft steady glimmer toward the 
roof. I cannot tell you how beautiful it was! 
All the time the Chalice was turning, turning, 
drifting downward so gently; and all the time 
that light, like softly glittering gold, brimming 
over and making the strange brightness in the 
air and sky and over my uncle’s house. When 
I woke I had the loveliest feeling you can imagine. 
The dream had been so beautiful and so wonder- 
ful and so réal, and somehow it gave me such a 
peaceful consoling feeling about my uncle—I 
couldn’t grieve about him any longer—though 
of course we miss and we always shall miss him 
more than I can tell you.” 

The recital had thrilled and deeply impressed 
me, setting mystical speculations a-tingle— 

“And your uncle died the next day,” I said— 

“No; not for a week or so. But the dream 
stayed with me; it still stays as though it were 
yesterday. Wasn’t it beautiful and strange?” 
she asked with a childlikeness that recalled her 
uncle’s simplicity and now charmed her hearer— 

“The most beautiful thing I have ever heard,” 
I answered, with a poignant sense of having my- 
self been participant in some rare revelation, one 
of those visions sometimes sent to hint to men 
that there is but a veil between their world and 
a purer, lovelier one. I had a sense of having 
listened to the sister of Sir Percivale—that little 
nun who once heard a music “As of a silver horn 
from o’er the hills”—but 

“never harp nor horn, 

Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch 

with hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and then 

Stream’d thro my cell a cold and silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 

Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 

With rosy colours leaping on the wall.” 

My companion had perhaps known the name of 
Tennyson, but not the rich legends which haunted 
his imagination. She certainly had never heard 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach, probably never of 
Lowell and Sir Launfal. She had never seen the 
Abbey pictures nor had listened to Parsifal. And 
yet, for all her limitations of knowledge and 
aesthetic experience, she had unconsciously flashed 
a new charm upon a theme illumined by saints, 
poets, scholars down the ages—from the “golden 
days of mediaevalism” to the more materialistic 
nineteenth century which in turn passed the 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The Heritage of Notre Dame 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 





“Absolution Under Fire” 


the world-war, the most momentous in all 
history, every martial thing has special sig- 
nificance and appeal. But what is so significant 
and so appealing to all humanity as the flag for 
which the soldier fights, and bleeds, and dies? 
Every nation pays homage to its flag for it is 
the symbol of patriotism and the ideals of its 
people. At home, at sea, in foreign lands its citi- 
zens hail it as a sacred thing. In time of danger 
men rally to its defense. At very sight of it 
hearts thrill with renewed love and reverent awe. 
After victory in a great cause, a tattered emblem 
of heroic deeds and loving sacrifice is brought 
home to be doubly hallowed in the hearts of men. 
One of the most interesting of such historic 
relics is to be seen in the art gallery of Notre 
Dame, for as in every land and every treasure- 
house of art, battle-scarred flags beneath which 
the blood of heroes ran are preserved as sacred 
relics, so here at hallowed Notre Dame. This 
flag, however, is not our own Red, White, and 
Blue; it is not the tri-color of France, nor the 
banner of Old England. It is the same Irish 
flag rare in fabric, torn by shot and shell, which 
the color-bearer carries so proudly beside. “Old 


Nine in these reconstruction days as during 


Glory” in Paul Wood’s famous picture, “Absolu-. 


tion Under Fire,” hung in the same gallery. It 
is the banner under which the gallant boys of 
the Irish Brigade fought to save the American 
Union on the historic field of Gettysburg. The 
picture shows the men massed in column of regi- 
ments, with the wounded and dying lying all 


about, and in the very whirlwind of the 
battle, kneeling to be absolved. 

We turn from the painting to examine 
the real flag of the Brigade. A golden 
harp and many sprays of delicately 
shaded shamrocks, evidently embroid- 
ered by loyal women fifty years and 
more ago, adorn it. One can easily imag- 
ine how intimately patriotism and de- 
votion were woven into the dainty stitch- 
es which display, besides the harp and 
shamrocks, the following memorial,— 

“Presented by the citizens of New 
York to the 63rd New York Volunteer 
Regiment, Irish Brigade, Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Francis Meagher commanding, 
in grateful appreciation of their gallant 
and brilliant conduct on the Battlefields 

of Virginia and Maryland in the war to maintain 
the National Domain and the American Union. 
November 1862.” 

We learn that the Irish Brigade was composed 
largely of volunteer recruits from New York 
City, that it had the greatest number of Catholic 
chaplains, and that they followed the men into 
every fight. Again turning our attention to the 
flag we read “Fredericksburg, Chattanooga, York- 
town, Fair Oaks, Gaines Mill, Allen’s Park, Mal- 
vern Hill, Antietam,” important battles fought 
by the Brigade prior to the presentation of the 
flag. 

The memorial fittingly enclosed in embroidered 
wreath of laurel recalls to mind the brilliant rec- 
ord left on the pages of American history by 
Irish patriots. The record testifies that there 
were six Irishmen among the authors of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and eight Irish signers 
to it, among them the patriotic Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton. We remember the thrilling stories 
of the Irish at Bunker Hill; of John Barry, the 
first commodore and hero of our infant navy; of 
the martial ardor of Col. Anthony Wayne and 
Col. Stephen Moylan, aid-de-camp to Washing- 
ton and leader of the fearless Moylan Dragoons. 
Thus our thoughts flow on in vivid dreams of 
real history. In them we see Irish blood flowing 
in copious streams through all the wars America 
has waged. 

In the Civil War there rode forth the gallant 
Col. Mulligan and the dashing Gen. Phil Sheri- 
dan, “the whirlwind with spurs.” The last of- 
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ficer killed in that deplorable war was an Irish- 
man, the brave Gen. Thomas Smythe. He fell 
near Appomattox but a few hours before Lee’s 
surrender. 

The courageous Enright was the first American 
soldier to lose his life in the world-war. He is 
one of the thousands of boys of Irish ancestry 
who went “over there” to fight for democracy 
and freedom. Patriotism and true citizenship 
have been the keynote for Irish-Americans in the 
past, and are their inspiration in the present. 
The same high enthusiasm that impelled brave 
Irishmen to come to America has thrilled their 
descendants in the great struggle to conquer 
autocracy. 

America championed the cause of the oppressed 
and, fired with zeal and steady purpose, her 
brave sons marched off to prove that no small 
country, whose sons love her better than their 
lives, shall ever be hopelessly vanquished. The 
sons of Irishmen were among the one million one 
hundred thousand American boys carrying the 
standard of democracy and freedom. They were 
on and behind the battle-fronts in Italy and in 
France. There, true to the traditions of their 
forefathers, they held precarious positions and 
rushed into battle with magnificent audacity. 
They fought to win and they battled desperately 
to bring our flag safe home to us. 

The loyal sons of Notre Dame, students and 
priests alike, be their ancestry what it may, set 
an inspiring example of true patriotism. They 
prove convincingly their belief that love of coun- 
try comes next to love of God. They are, indeed, 
the kind of men who, “ere they fight kneel down 
to pray.” They are men who feel that Belgium’s 
day and Ireland’s “day of reconstruction dawns”; 
they are of the sinew and fiber of the great 
American nation, “the arbiter of the world’s des- 
tiny defining the terms of lasting peace and democ- 
racy, and the rightful independence of the small 
nations.” 

Accordingly, next to “Old Glory” the tattered 
Green Flag consecrated with the “Stars and 
Stripes” at Gettysburg, a symbol of faith in God 
and of martyrdom in a great cause, is now and 
ever will be sacredly treasured at Notre Dame. 
Meanwhile America, mindful of the past, in her 
companionship of the eppressed will not overlook 
the just cause of the island across the sea. A- 
merica must and will demand for her fair play 
and humanity. 

In the present thrilling days when we greet 
our boys in khaki and in blue returning from the 
fight “for an honest world in which nations keep 
their word; for a world in which man is held 
More. precious than the state,” when patriotism 
is the keynote of our every word and act, we 
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look expectantly among the treasures of Notre 
Dame for other manifestations of patriotic zeal. 
Nor are we disappointed in our quest. Enter- 
ing Administration Building we see a Service 
Flag containing two hundred and ninety-three 
stars, many of which have turned to gold. 

Surely this great university has contributed 
its quota of loyal sons who promptly cast aside 
long-cherished ambitions, and hurried to the front 
when they heard the urgent call. Priests as well 
as students responded with good will. Nine Fa- 
thers of the Holy Cross, true to the heritage of 
Notre Dame, left this peaceful scene to serve as 
army chaplains,—Rev. Matthew Walsh, vice pres- 
ident of the university, Rev. Ernest Davis 
(gassed), Rev. Charles O’Donnell (who served in 
France and Italy), Rev. John McGinn, Rev. Ed- 
ward Finnegan, Rev. George Finnegan, rector of 
the seminary, Rev. Frederick McKeon (served in 
Porto Rico), Rev. James O’Brien, Captain (still 
in the army). Rev. George Sauvage, exiled from 
France during the period of religious persecu- 
tion, and for twelve years instructor in Holy 
Cross Seminary at Washington, D. C., had re- 
turned to Europe for the first time and was visit- 
ing Switzerland when the war broke out. He 
entered the French army, did long and valiant 
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service as a soldier, was commissioned an officer, 
and acted also as a chaplain whenever occasion 
and circumstances required his services as such. 

Eight Notre Dame priests served as chaplains 
in the Civil War. A monument erected to the 
memory of one bears witness to his heroism. It 
is the imposing Corby statue on the campus in 
front of Corby Hall, Samuel Murray, sculptor. 
The striking picture, “Absolution Under Fire,” 
in the Art Gallery, Library Building, portrays 
the same historic incident. 

The statue represents Father William Corby, 
C. S. C., for four years chaplain of the Irish Bri- 
gade, Army of the Potomac, in the Civil War 
half a century ago. This famous Brigade fought 
in all the important battles of the East from 
Fredericksburg to Antietam and to Gettysburg. 
The bronze figure of Father Corby stands on a 
rock brought from the field of Gettysburg and is 
a replica of the statue erected to the soldier-priest 
on that historic field, Oct. 29,1910. With uplifted 
hand, he is seen administering general absolu- 
tion on the second day of the great battle. 

On Friday, Oct. 28, 1910, addresses were de- 
livered in Xavier Hall, Gettysburg, by Rev. Wal- 
ter Elliott, Paulist priest of the field of Gettys- 
burg, and by the Very Rev. Father Cavanaugh, 
C. S. C., then president of Notre Dame. Father 
Cavanaugh offered the opening prayer at the un- 
veiling of the statue on the battlefield the next 
day. 

“The replica on the grounds of Notre Dame 
was unveiled and blessed on Memorial Day, 1911.” 
The address was delivered by the Very Rev. John 
P. Chidwick, famous chaplain of the ill-fated 
Maine. It is interesting to note that Father 
Corby lived until Dec. 28, 1897 and was laid to 
rest in the little cemetery beyond the lake at Notre 
Dame. 

The painting, “Absolution Under Fire,” is the 
work of Paul Wood, a protege of Gregori who 
lived at Notré Dame for twenty-one years and 
executed the beautiful mural paintings in the 
church of the Sacred Heart. Wood was a promis- 
ing young student greatly admired by Gregori. 
He was killed in a hotel fire in Chicago before 
the composition of a picture which, he considered, 
would be the great achievement of his life. It 
was to represent Rev. Father Seille, C. S. €., 
partaking of the Holy Viaticum at the altar rail 
in presence of a tribe of Indians. 

Maj. Gen. Clair Mulholland, then a colonel in 
the Irish Brigade, thus describes the scene de- 
picted in Wood’s picture, “Absolution Under 
Fire,”— 

“The scene was more than impressive; it was 
awe-inspiring. Near-by stood a brilliant throng 
of officers who had gathered to witness this very 
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unusual occurrence, and while there was profound 
silence in the ranks of the Second Corps, yet 
over to the left, out by the peach orchard and 
Little Round Top, where Weed and Vincent and 
Hazlitt were dying, the roar of the battle rose, 
swelled, and reechoed through the woods, making 
music more sublime than ever sounded through 
cathedral aisle. 

“Father Corby stood on a large rock in front 
of the Brigade. Addressing the men, he ex- 
plained what he was about to do, saying that each 
one could receive the benefit of the absolution by 
making a sincere act of contrition and firmly 
resolving to embrace the first opportunity of con- 
fessing his sins, urging them to do their duty, 
and reminding them of the high and sacred na- 
ture of their trust as soldiers, and the noble ob- 
ject for which they fought. The Brigade was 
standing at ‘Order Arms!’ As he closed his ad- 
dress, every man, Catholic and non-Catholic, fell 
on his knees with his head bowed down. Then, 
stretching his right hand towards the Brigade, 
Father Corby pronounced the words of absolu- 
tion. 

“T don’t think there was a man in the Brigade 
who did not offer up a heartfelt prayer. For 
some, it was their last; they knelt in their grave 
clothes. In less than half an hour many of them 
were numbered with the dead.” Who can fail 
to imagine the peace of soul of those gallant 
gasping boys as they yielded their souls to God? 
How sweet to them the thought, “I have been 
absolved.” 

Naturally, the traditions and records of that 
great day at Gettysburg have special significance 
for the men of Notre Dame. With such a heri- 
tage of heroism and devotion it is not strange 
that during the crucial days of the world-war 
they throbbed with patriotism and marched off 
eagerly to fight for the freedom of the world. 


Desire to receive Jesus in the Holy Eucharist 
with as much love as any soul has had for Him, 
and He will accept your love in proportion to the 
ardor with which you wish for it—Our Lord 
to St. Mechtild. 


The Death of Summer 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


The Mother Summer bends o’er dying Spring, 
Silent among her gorgeous wealth of flowers; 
Her queenly head awaits the fatal stroke 
Of red-masked Autumn who above her towers. 
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Crucifers Versus Lucifers 


Rev. JOHN B. ScHorno, O. S. B. 


T the time when our brave soldiers made the 

deciding step on the bloody battlefields of 

France and Italy, we so often heard and read 
the word “morale” in praise of these young sons 
of the U. S. A. What is the meaning of this word 
“morale”? It expresses confidence, courage, and 
fidelity of mind, especially in some dangerous 
enterprise. That the engagements at Chateau 
Thierry and in the Argonne Forest were not 
an insignificant test for the mind and body of 
our doughboys, the numberless graves on French 
soil and the hundreds and thousands of poor crip- 
ples at home bear witness. How and where were 
these young soldiers imbued with such a morale 
that enabled them to decide the world-war in 
favor of the allies? Certainly the unexpected 
call to arms will not be put forward as the cause 
of this morale in our army, neither can the 
superficial drill in our camps lay claim to such 
pretensions. You may smile if I affirm that the 
foundation of their confidence, courage, and fi- 
delity, that the basis of their morale was laid 
on the little baseball grounds of our schoolboys 
and fostered by the Sunday afternoon games of 
our youth. 

Go and watch those youngsters during recess. 
How quickly the formation of a game takes place. 
No time is lost. The pitcher is in the box, the 
catcher is behind the bat, bases and fields are 
occupied, and the umpire, if they have one, calls 
the game. The body and mind of each and every 
one are strained in order to make or prevent 
scores. Here you behold the soldier and his 
morale in the cradle. 

Now I should like to ask a question. If these 
games, played merely for pastime, have such an 
important influence on the development of the 
body and mind of our boys and young men, what 
influence would the same effort, displayed in a 
game of spiritual baseball, have upon the soul of 
our young people? 

Spiritual baseball! What an idea! you may say. 
But, after all, compare the life of man and the 
end for which God has created him, with a base- 
ball game, and you will be surprised at the like- 
ness of the one to the other. 

There are two leagues engaged in this spiritual 
contest. The members of the one bear as emblem 
a cross on the forehead, and are called Crucifers. 
The managers of the Crucifers is generally an 
elderly and venerable looking man who holds a 


key in one hand and a crozier in the other and 
wears a triple crown on his hoary head. All 
these symbols express the unlimited power with 
which he is invested over his spiritual warriors. 
He is the visible representative of the invisible 
Manager and Umpire. 

The members of the other league are branded 
with a viper’s head and the figure of a dragon 
is on their brow. The manager of this Dragon 
League is called Lucifer. Nobody can give a 
true picture of this monster-manager, for he never 
shows himself in his reality. If he should do so, 
he would never be able to oust any of the Cruci- 
fers or score a victory for his Dragon force. His 
disguise is his only power; and so are the masks 
which his subjects wear—falsehood, deceit, fraud, 
and cunning which they display —their entire 
strength. Lucifer has three expert pitchers at 
his disposal, and as he judges the man at the 
bat, so he puts the one or the other into the box 
accordingly. Concupiscence of the eyes, Concupis- 
cence of the flesh, and the Pride of life are the 
names of this diabolical array. Avarice is the 
name of the catcher. He is no less skillful, cun- 
ning, and sneaking than any of the pitchers, and 
this is quite natural, since he is a true son of 
the pitcher, Concupiscence of the eye. Avarice 
never grows tired of watching and catching the 
alluring and tempting balls which pass the bat- 
ter without effect or success; nor does he tire of 
rapidly throwing them back for a new attempt 
on the desired prey at the bat. 

I said that all the members of the Dragon 
League were branded. You can, then, easily 
imagine that the first, second, and third baseman, 
the infielders, as well as the outfielders, are all 
from the vulcanic region where Lucifer makes his 
home. It is for this very reason that all the 
efforts in thoughts, desires, words, and actions 
of the whole Dragon League are concentrated in 
the one purpose, to injure the batter in a manner 
most telling and irreparable, that is, by doing 
harm to his immortal soul. 

Now, since we know the nature of the Dragon 
League, we must have at least more than a 
superficial knowledge of the kind of balls they 
use. 

Our schoolboys generally use balls made of 
string or twine, so that if a boy happens to be 
hit, a few tears and a little rubbing of the in- 
jured part are frequently the only treatment re- 
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quired. But older boys and especially profession- 
al players use such hard balls that, if a person 
is accidently struck, the injury may be severe, 
and sometimes even fatal. To give a description 
of all the balls with which Lucifer furnishes his 
battery, or to catalogue the countless variety of 
the three main pitchers, you can easily imagine 
that they are not dealing with baby balls. Among 
the most fearful balls and deadly weapons in the 
hands of the three star pitchers we may men- 
tion Pride, Covetousness, Lust, Anger, Gluttony, 
Envy, and Sloth. Besides these proper names 
we find on each ball the trade mark: “Made in 
Inferno.” Thus the nature of these poison gas 
balls ought to be plain enough. 

If one should survey the ball diamond occupied 
by this terrific force, it would seem as though 
nobody could be found courageous enough to take 
his stand and face the pitcher. But Goliath found 
his David and so Lucifer has always found, still 
finds, and always will find to the last inning, his 
Crucifer. Who was David? The youngest son of 
Isai; in comparison with the monster Philistine, 
a mere boy. Who are the Crucifers batting the 
Dragons? Mere boys and girls, men and women 
—weak human creatures. Is not this a chimera? 
Not more so than the story in the holy book. 
The standards raised at the four bases of the 
diamond will convince every witness of the con- 
test that it is an absolute fact, no working of 
the imagination. Thus you read on the standard 
where the batter stands, Childhood; on the first 
base, Youth, the flower of mankind; Manhood and 
Womanhood is announced at second base, while 
Old age is at third looking towards the well de- 
served resting place, the happy home. 

You will probably have noticed that each state 
of life fights the Dragon League at its proper 
base. This is a peculiarity which slightly dis- 
turbs the comparison of contesting teams. An- 
other difference you will notice is, that not all 
Crucifers reach the four bases; some, not even 
the first or second, and yet they will score if 
they only adhere faithfully to the rules of the 
league and do their batting according to the reg- 
ulations which are given by the Supreme Man- 
ager. Thus the grim reaper can never prevent 
such a Crucifer from going home to the Father, 
whenever and wherever he may take the runner 
from the base. 

We have seen the powerful means of which 
the Dragon League can make use and which he 
will use in his attempt to injure the soul and to de- 
stroy it. Indeed, if the means of the opposing 
league were nof at least equally powerful, it would 
have but little chance of coming forth victorious. 
But the means with which the Supreme Manager 
supplies the members of His league are so abun- 
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dant and powerful that not a single batter ought 
to make a grave error, or, through his own fault, 
be put out and doomed. Make yourself thorough- 
ly acquainted with the rule book and practice 
what you have learned, and you will be proud 
of your league and your league will be proud of 
you.—Let the batter, distrusting his own strength, 
but confiding entirely in the superhuman force 
and reliability of the numberless bats at his dis- 
posal, face any of the three star pitchers of Lu- 
cifer, and all the cunning, disguise, and efforts of 
the pitcher, with all his poison gas balls, will be 
frustrated. Examine some of these bats, and you 
will find on every one the trade mark: “Graces 
and Virtues from Calvary.” 

Unshaken Faith, unlimited Hope, and glowing 
Love are three bats which, when properly han- 
dled, send every ball far over the diamond back 
into the sulphurous crater from which it came. 
There is another bat which is called Prayer. 
This one is very light, yet most effective. It fits 
a child’s hand as well as any hand at the other 
bases, but it hits effectively only if the grain of 
the bat is on top. (Little schoolboys know this to 
be true, since they often warn each other: “Keep 
the grain up, or it’ll crack!”) 

Humility and Obedience are twins, very power- 
ful bats; but, sad to say, not liked and used as 
much as they deserve. Wise mothers, or rather 
good Christian parents know the value of these 
three and teach their children long before they are 
called to the bat, how to use each. Such parents 
have the assurance, that their children will leave 
the most dangerous bases, Childhood and Youth, 
undefiled. 

Fear of God is another bat, and it is recom- 
mended especially for the second base against the 
deadly ball hurled at parents. Malthus is the 
name of this fatal ball; others call it Race Sui- 
cide. You may use other bats against this pest, 
but if you strike with the “Fear of God,” you 
will knock this ball out of sight once and forever. 

If the Dragon League is not ashamed to at- 
tack small children, you may be sure that it will 
not spare those at third base—Old Age—-watch- 
ing for a chance to run home. Patience and forti- 
tude, alternately used with prayer, are the con- 
soling bats for these trembling hands. 

A final word about the Manager of the Cruci- 
fers and the Umpire. The office of Manager and 
Umpire are both combined in one and the same 
Person; and this Person is endowed with all 
power in heaven and on earth by the Father Al- 
mighty. Here all comparison ends; but if you 
should like to know what it means to have the 
Crucified Lord as Manager, simply ask those poor 
and unhappy batters on the different bases, who 

(Continued on page 149) 
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The Opportunities For Catholic Schools 


ALBERT MuntTsc3g, S. J. 


HE great war has not only changed the cur- 
7 rent of political events in many countries 

but has introduced new methods and new 
ideals in our entire social, industrial and eco- 
nomic life. Many of these radical changes had 
béen taking shape for a long time previous to 
the war, but it was the great cataclysm that has- 
tened their adoption. 

Education has not escaped the all-pervading 
influence of the greatest catastrophe of modern 
times. Even while the struggle was in progress 
our colleges had introduced the S. A. T. C. with 
a view of preparing men for more effective ser- 
vice in the army. Now the cry goes forth to put 
our schools more in touch with the demands of 
modern life and to.train students more thorough- 
ly as future workers in the vast world of trade 
and finance and commerce and industry. 

The war has destroyed an enormous amount 
of wealth. The nations have been impoverished. 
If they are to meet their financial obligations, 
they must open up new wealth-producing sources. 
Applied science and industrial skill, inventive 
genius and business acumen have, therefore, a 
vast field presented to them. To meet the call 
for such workers new courses have been intro- 
duced into many colleges and universities. 

The Catholic school has never tried to get away 
from life and its serious demands upon the edu- 
cated man. Our schools are generally attended 
by the children of the poor and of the middle 
classes. Many a father and mother must strug- 
gle hard to enable them to give their sons or 
daughters a good education. So our people at 
least know why they send their children to school. 
There is little danger that our institutions of 
learning will grow into “social clubs” for pastime 
and pleasure. 

Still even for us—for teachers and pupils a- 
like—these new times spell new opportunities. 
It were a reproach for us to neglect them. We 
are in the race with hundreds of others and it 
would be a cause of shame to us not to win some 
of the prizes that come today to the successful, 
alert, and up-to-date school. 

The educated Catholic is more needed today 
than ever before. Hence our schools are confront- 
ed with the duty of preparing men for leader- 
ship. We have hung back too long a time. It 
avails nothing to say that we cannot compete 
with others, that we cannot gain the prize, that 
we cannot keep up with the pace set by other 


institutions. We must keep up. We must make 
headway, or our chances for doing good, for pro- 
moting the cause of Christ, of truth and Chris- 
tian culture and progress will be taken away 
from us. 

Even those who look forward to the priest- 
hood will have larger opportunities for doing fine 
work for God and souls and country than the 
clergy of yesterday. For the world sadly needs 
men of vision, of brave, moral stamina, men who 
can lead a doubting world and an unbelieving 
generation out of the darkness of error into the 
full light of Christ’s doctrine. The mission field 
is more extensive than ever before. For hundreds 
of valiant laborers have been lost and their places 
must be filled before it is too late. Verily, the 
harvest is great, but the apostles of truth are 
few. Fortunately, the Student’s Mission Crusade, 
now in full swing in many states, promises to 
gain zealous workers for this blessed cause. 

And let us not become fainthearted on account 
of the difficulties in our way. Let us not say 
that there are many who oppose us and try to 
cripple our educational work. True merit will 
always win out in the end. Splendid qualities 
of mind, and abilities for constructive work, can- 
not be hampered for a long time by iniquitous 
laws and unjust discrimination. Some one will 
discover the talent and urge its possessor to un- 
fold it for the good of a needy world. 

Those who enter the professions of law and 
medicine, and engineering and architecture, and 
pharmacy and forestry have likewise splendid 
opportunities which have been developed by the 
researches in these fields. Time was when com- 
paratively few of our Catholic boys took up the 
study of law or medicine. There seemed to be 
a prejudice against allowing them to do so. Now 
we recognize the importance of these subjects 
and wisely urge those of our students, who have 
the proper qualifications, to enter these profes- 
sions which are lucrative and which open up so 
many avenues to service. 

The teaching profession also needs new apos- 
tles, bright, eager, zealous men and women, who 
can take up successfully the noble work of train- 
ing the intellects of the future citizens of the 
country. And when did Columbia ever stand in 
greater need of a vigorous, honest and intelligent 
citizenry than today? But our youth must like- 
wise be grounded in the love of God. Love of 

(Continued on page 151) 
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HELEN May IRWIN 


WO decades and a half ago the Priests’ Eu- 
'T cnaristic League, organized for the purpose 

of increasing the number of adorers of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist and tending to make the 
Savior in His Sacramental state better known 
and better loved, was established at the Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame. Fourteen years in which the 
League’s vitality and usefulness was emphasized 
elapsed before another Congress of the organiza- 
tion convened at the famed institution. 

1919 the League’s silver jubilee year finds the 
Fathers of the Congregation of Holy Cross again 
welcoming the Eucharistic adorers. Auspiciously 
celebrating the anniversary, nearly two hundred 
members, prelates and priests, met in convention 
August 4-7 at Notre Dame. This Congress, as 
were all others, assembled for adoration, mani- 
festation and promotion, to adore, to proclaim 
and to promote devotion to Our Blessed Savior 
in the Sacrament of His love. 

From every section of the United States and 
points in Canada rallied members of the League 
to perpetuate the memory of a divine gift to 
man, a gift which involves a historic divine fact 
and a mystery. In a spirit of gratitude fostering 
the service of the Eucharistic Emmanuel they 
participated wholeheartedly and fervently in a 
notable series of services and conferences calcu- 
lated to quicken faith in and kindle their love for 
the stupendous gift of Christ to His children, 
the Bread of Life, ‘Panis Angelorum’, the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Impelled by love and priestly zeal their activi- 
ties toward the honor and glory of God and their 
own personal sanctification make also for the en- 
couragement and assistance of the souls commit- 
ted to their spiritual guidance. The keynote of 
the Jubilee Congress was to bring not only the 
clergy but through them the laity to a more in- 
timate knowledge and a greater love of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. Knowing something of Christ’s 
Eucharistic life and love we shall be morally con- 
strained to love Him in return and imitate His 
Eucharistic self-sacrifice. For knowledge is a con- 
dition of love and love of imitation. 

Pontifical Masses, a solemn hour of adoration, 
a great open-air procession of the Most Blessed 


Sacrament, masterly sermons and schorlarly pa- 
pers concerned with the sublime privilege of Eu- 
charistic adoration and love, profitable discus- 
sions and coordination of ways and means for 
furthering the apostolic work of the League 
marked the program of the National Congress. 

An Archbishop, six Bishops, three monsignori 
and upwards of two hundred priests representa- 
tive of nearly all of the dioceses in the United 
States and points in Canada met in reunion at 
Notre Dame. All facilities of this shrine of sanc- 
tity and learning were placed at the disposal of 
the distinguished body. Very Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Morrissey, C. S. C., Provincial of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Cross in the United States; Rev. 
Dr. Matthew Walsh, C. S. C., vice president of 
the University acting president in the absence of 
Very Rev. Dr. James A. Burns, C. S. C., were 
hosts to the assembly. 

Rt. Rev. Herman Joseph Alerding, D. D., the 
beloved Ordinary of the diocese of Fort Wayne, 
cordially welcomed the League, journeyed to the 
University to participate in the Congress pro- 
gram and at one of the early sessions addressed 
the assembly again welcoming the League and 
encouraging its members as in all humility they 
discussed the great mystery of the Eucharist 
with hearts inflamed with love and minds ex- 
panded to the wonderful truths that lie behind 
the Sacramental veils. 

Through all the services and sessions of the 
Congress, Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bish- 
op of the diocese of Toledo, O., was prominently 
active. As President General of the Priests’ Eu- 
charistic League he recently succeeded the late 
lamented Rt. Rev. Camillus Paul Maes, D. D., 
Bishop of the diocese of Covington Ky., and first 
Protector of the League in the United States. 
It was his initial meeting with the national 
membership of the League but its members were 
all deeply impressed by his splendid conduct of 
affairs, his fervor and zeal that manifests itself 
in all his undertakings and are confident that 
his labors will make for the extension and greater 
development of the organization. 

Closely associated with him in the work of the 
League is V. Rev. John Graham, S. S. S., of New 
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York, Director General of the League in the Unit- 
ed States, and the Rev. J. A. Pauze, S. S. S., of 
New York, members of the Society of the Fath- 
ers of the Most Blessed Sacrament which fosters 
the Confraternitas Sacerdotalis Adorationis Sanc- 
tissimi Sacramenti (Priests’ Eucharistic League). 

Preliminary to the formal opening of the Con- 
gress an important meeting of the Diocesan Di- 
rectors was held Monday evening in the south- 
side assembly room of the new library building 
to which they were welcomed by the University 
librarian, the Rev. Paul Foik, C. S. C. This 
meeting at which many Directors from neighbor- 
ing and distant dioceses were in attendance was 
called to order by Bishop Schrembs who presided 
at the session, delivering a helpful and encourag- 
ing address on the work of the League in general 
and the Directors in particular. Numerous rec- 
ommendations were offered, ways and means 
of promoting the work of the League emphasized 
and the Directors, individually and collectively 
urged to do their utmost in furthering the pro- 
gram for the year that would be outlined during 
the sessions. 

Imparting his blessing to the delegates of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League in convention assem- 
bled at the University of Notre Dame, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Benedict XV issued the following 
cablegram to Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D. 
Bishop of Toledo and President General of the 
League: 

“The Holy Father most cordially imparts 
to you and members of the Eucharistic 
union the Apostolic benediction on the 
occasion of the plenary conference to be 
held at Notre Dame, Indiana, and ex- 
presses the wish that through such 
union, apostolic zeal and sanctification 
of clergy may be fostered and increased. 
CARDINAL GASPARRI.” 
It was read by Bishop Schrembs at the opening 
session Tuesday afternoon and was reverently 
received by the assembly standing. 

Sacred Heart Church at Notre Dame the center 
of many historic and inspiring services recorded 
another on Tuesday morning, August 5th, with 
the solemn opening of the Eucharistic Congress. 
It was a memorable day from the Pontifical 
Mass celebrated at 9 a. m., to the solemn hour 
of adoration in the evening. As the deep toned 
bells proclaimed their exultant message, prelates 
and priests assembled in the parlors of the main 
building, formed in procession and passed along 
the quadrangle to the church. Members of the 
Congregation of Holy Cross, Benedictines, Fa- 
thers of the Blessed Sacrament, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Paulists, members of other religious 
communities, besides the secular clergy partici- 
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pated in this procession. Each of the Bishops 
was attended by chaplains and officers of the 
Mass were vested for the solemnities. Immediate- 
ly following the processional crossbearer and aco- 
lytes, Very Rev. James J. French, C. S. C., 
superior of the Holy Cross mission band, Notre 
Dame, headed the procession. 

To the accompaniment of a beautiful proces- 
sional rendered by the famous organist Prof. 
William Middleschulte of Chicago, seminarians 
and clergy entered the church, prelates and at- 
tending priests advancing to the sanctuary and 
others entering pews reserved for them in the 
main aisle. Besides the processional the organist 
also rendered solos at the “Credo” and “Benedic- 
tus.” Under the direction of Rev. Dr. John De- 
Launay, C. S. C., of Washington, D. C., a mem- 
ber of the summer school faculty at Notre Dame, 
the choirs of Holy Cross Seminary and Dujarie 
Institute effectively rendered the Gregorian chant 
for the Mass. 

Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., was celebrant 
of the Pontifical Mass; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. 
Peterson, Ph. D., Boston, Mass., assistant priest; 
Rev. Jos. A. Pauze, S. S. S., New York and Rev. 
Joseph L. J. Kirlin, Philadelphia, Pa., deacons 
of honor; Rev. John O’Hara, C. S. C., Notre 
Dame, deacon of the Mass; Rev. Richard Collen- 
tine, C. S. C., Holy Cross mission band, Notre 
Dame, subdeacon; Rev. William R. Connor, 
C. S. C., chaplain, St. Mary’s Academy and Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, master of ceremonies. 

Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., metro- 
politan of Milwaukee delivered the opening ser- 
mon. “Social Lessons of the Holy Eucharist” was 
the theme of his scholarly discourse, occupying 
more than an hour and followed with close and 
appreciative interest. 

“Congresses of the Eucharistic League,” de- 
clared the prelate, “are in a reality a revival of 
faith in the Blessed Sacrament and of a greater 
and stronger devotion toward Jesus in the Eu- 
charist. The Blessed Sacrament is at the same 
time the center of Catholic worship and the con- 
crete presentation of the greatest and funda- 
mental doctrines of the Catholic faith. By the 
Eucharistic presence of Christ we are at once 
brought face to face with the Blessed Trinity 
and the creation of the universe; the Incarna- 
tion of Christ and the redemption of mankind; 
the living Church of Christ as the organ of the 
Holy Ghost for the sanctification and salvation 
of the redeemed. This Sacrament brings before 
us the wonders of God’s infinite power, wisdom 
and love. What a delight for the Christian mind 
to dwell on these sublime mysteries. 

“But we shall on this occasion meditate on 
some other mysteries of the Eucharist, mysteries 
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in which we hear the voice of the Savior say- 
ing: ‘Come to Me, all you who labor and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you.’ The modern 
world needs a new refreshing, a new reformer, 
a new reconstruction through the power of God. 
Society labors and is burdened with all kinds of 
social evils and miseries, which have found their 
fiercest outbreak in the last war and the conse- 
quent revolutions of Bolshevism and Socialism. 
In all the revolutionary movements of today we 
hear again the cry of the French Revolution, 
“Equality,” “Liberty,” “Fraternity” or “Brother- 
hood.” 

“There is truth and falsehood in these ex- 
pressions,” continued Archbishop Messmer. “An 
irreligious world takes them in the false sense 
and brings about social unrest, disorder and de- 
struction. The true sense taught by the Church 
of God and emphasized by the Holy Eucharist 
will lead to social peace, order and happiness.” 

Here the speaker explained the modern, social- 
istic interpretation of “equality,” “liberty” and 
“brotherhood” and how it is opposed to reason 
and the social organism of the human race as 
established by God. He then went to show how 
the true meaning of the expressions was clearly 
shown forth and as it were actually exemplified 
in the Eucharistic life of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Thursday morning Solemn Pontifical Requiem 
High Mass for the first President General of the 
Eucharistic League, Bishop Camillus Paul Maes 
of Covington, Ky., was celebrated by his suc- 
cessor as president, Bishop Joseph Schrembs of 
Toledo, O. At each of the Masses, as also at the 
holy hour, during the open air procession and 
at Solemn Benediction the work of the choir is 
deservedly mentioned.” 

Lofty praise of the dogma of the Eucharist 
was the keynote of the papers presented and ad- 
dresses delivered at a series of four conferences 
during the Congress. With the formal opening 
of sessions Tuesday afternoon Bishop Schrembs 
read the cablegram received from His Holiness 
Benedict XV and in which Cardinal Gasparri an- 
nounced that the Pontiff imparted his Apostolic 
Benediction to the members of the Priests’ Eu- 
charistic League on the occasion of their con- 
vention at Notre Dame. 

Bishop Schrembs delivered the opening address 
of welcome to the assembly, treating briefly of 
the importance of the Congress, the object and 
purposes of the League and what it hoped to ac- 
complish as a result of the deliberations at Notre 
Dame. 

Letters were read from His Eminence William 
Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Mass., thirty-four 
Bishops, numerous monsignori, vicars general, 
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heads of religious communities, eminent educat- 
ors, venerable League members unable to attend 
and pastors in many sections of the country. 
All gave assurance of interest in the League, 
hearty and cordial support of its activities and 
extended best wishes for a successful convention. 

With the reading of the letters, Bishop 
Schrembs announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing five Committees: Contstitution, Resolu- 
tions, Diocesan Directors, Special Committee on 
Clothing for Clergy in War-Stricken Countries 
of Europe (Austria and Germany especially men- 
tioned) and a Committee for Memorial of Bishop 
Maes. Bishops Lillis, Althoff and Allen, Arch- 
bishop Messmer and Rev. Dr. Joseph McMahon, 
Ph. D., New York were named as honorary chair- 
men of committees in the order in which they are 
given. 

The first paper at this session was a scholarly 
treatise on “Eucharistic Preaching” by Rev. Jo- 
seph L. McMahon, Ph. D., rector of Our Lady 
of Lourdes Church, New York. Wednesday morn- 
ing Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., 
rector St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass., gave 
an admirable paper on “The Priest Minister of 
Holy Communion.” It found great favor with 
his auditors. Another noteworthy paper of the 
morning session was entitled “The Holy Hour” 
by Rev. Joseph L. J. Kirlin of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Featuring the afternoon’s session, two papers 
were presented. Rev. Arthur Barry O’Neill, 
C. S. C., associate editor of The Ave Maria Notre 
Dame, treated of “The Confessional in Its Rela- 
tion to the Eucharist.” Rev. Joseph Selinger, 
S. T. D., Jefferson City, Mo., ably showed the 
importance of “Eucharistic Societies for the 
Laity.” 

Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Indianapolis, Ind., at the closing 
session Thursday morning gave a masterly paper 
on “The Priest and His Personal Relation to the 
Holy Eucharist.” “The center, the source, the 
support of a priest’s life and his work cannot 
be anything of a worldly character but must be 
of God; for the things of God he is ordained,” 
said Bishop Chartrand. “The Holy Eucharist 
is the center of all the priest’s activity. All his 
light, all his love, all his life must come to him 
from the altar on which Jesus is enthroned. Any- 
ting, no matter what it be, that takes him away 
from the constant remembrance of this, the foun- 
tain-head of all his grace and all his work, is 
absolutely unworthy of him and his Christ-like 
dignity. Appointed for men in the things that 
appertain to God, a priest needs special divine 
guidance and assistance; more than human wis- 
dom is expected to fall from his lips;: not arbi- 
trarily and moodily, nor according to the maxims 
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of worldly prudence must he proceed in the sac- 
ramental reconciliation of sinners, standing at 
God’s altar, offering the Holy Sacrifice, distribut- 
ing to others the Bread of Life, demand a sublime 
degree of personal sanctity. Again, offically, the 
priest is the guardian of the Tabernacle, the 
visible Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament. He 
may by glowing word and eloquent example, 
bring many others to the feet of His Blessed 
Master, in the adorable mystery of His love, or 
he may by his own coldness, indifference or harsh- 
ness repel them. Our Divine Lord looks on in 
silence; His Eucharistic life is largely a repeti- 
tion of His life on earth.” 

In a stirring address Bishop Allen reviewed 
conditions in his diocese in the southlands. He 
emphasized what the Catholics were doing to com- 
bat the various bills derogatory to the Church 
and her interests, which were not infrequently 
introduced in the legislature. He referred to 
various bills, such as the convent inspection bill, 
etc. In regard to this the prelate stated that the 
Knights of Columbus were doing heroic work and 
are to be congratulated on their activities. He 
also bespoke the pleasure and inspiration it had 
afforded him to attend the convention of the 
League, and encouraged its members, to let their 
deliberations bear fruit in their forthcoming ac- 
tivities. 

During the session a paper on “The Cultus of 
the Blessed Sacrament,” written by Rev. Stanis- 
laus Woywood, O. F. M., Paterson, N. J., who was 
unable to attend on account of illness, was read 
by Bishop Schrembs who gave commentaries on 
the paper presented. It concerned places where 
the Blessed Sacrament may be kept, how it should 
be kept, altar decorations, lights, church music, 
etc. Anent church music, Bishop Schrembs took 
occasion to congratulate the choir of Holy Cross 
Seminary and Dujarie Institute (Brothers’ House 
of Studies) Notre Dame, praising their rendition 
of the Gregorian chant at the several services 
incident to the Congress. 

Rev. Bede Maler, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad’s 
Seminary, Spencer County, Ind., and stationed pro 
tem at St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La., as 
professor of dogmatic theology and canon law, 
made the commentaries on Bishop Chartrand’s 
paper. Father Maler enjoys the distinction of 
having introduced the Priests’ Eucharistic League 
in this country in 1891. It was officially organ- 
ized first in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, O., in 
1892. He is seventy-two years of age, but very 
active and one of the most widely known of the 
clergy attending the Congress at Notre Dame. 
He represented the Priests’ Eucharistic League 
at the International Eucharistic Congress at 
Brussels, Belgium, in 1898, and has traveled 
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extensively. The late Bishop Maes represented 
the League at the Congresses of Vienna and 
Cologne. 

The committee on resolutions in its report ten- 
dered to Archbishop Messmer, the six Bishops 
participating, also the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross for the hospitality enjoyed at Notre Dame. 
It was declared that attentive study of the various 
papers read during the convention emphasized 
the importance of (First) preaching the Holy 
Eucharist, not only frequently but in terms readi- 
ly understood by the people; (Second) all priests 
discouraging and opposing the near-Jansenistic 
spirit, that exaggerated fear of irreverence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, that deters so many from 
frequently approaching the Holy Table; (Third) 
officially designating the weekly hour spent by 
members of the League before the Blessed Sac- 
rament as the “Priestly Hour of Adoration.” The 
committee also recommended that all priests en- 
deavor to popularize in their parishes the de- 
votion commonly styled “The Holy Hour.” 
(Fourth) Confessors were urged to encourage and 
exhort their penitents to frequent reception of 
Holy Communion. (Fifth) The formation of Eu- 
charistic societies for the laity, as a work entire- 
ly worthy of priestly zeal and activity was ap- 
proved. 

The committee further submitted to the conven- 
tion, to be acted upon at its pleasure, this spe- 
cific request of the Rev. Walter Elliott, C. S. P., 
the eminent Paulist Father “Speak for the mis- 
sions to non-Catholics, the delivery of a series 
of doctrinal discourses, the distribution of mis- 
sionary literature, and the making of our parishes 
centers of convert-making. 

Recommendations made to the convention in be- 
half of the Australian Sisters of St. Joseph, for 
work among scattered Catholics in districts where 
there is no resident pastor or parish, were re- 
ferred to the Rt. Rev. President of the League 
and members of the hierarchy in general, the 
committee expressing its opinion that these Sis- 
ters are eminently deserving of all encourage- 
ment as well as practical assistance and support 
from both clergy and laity. 

Owing to the amount of work to be transacted 
at the session, V. Rev. John Graham, §S. S. S., of 
New York, Director General of the League, in- 
stead of presenting his special paper on “The 
Priests’ Eucharistic League” treated only briefly 
of the organization, its object and scope. Before 
adjournment Bishop Schrembs gave an able ad- 
dress, finally imparting his benediction. 


GREAT OPEN AIR PROCESSION 


Enlivening faith, elevating souls, stirring hearts 
to an increased love of the Savior, a great open- 
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air procession of the Most Blessed Sacrament at 
the University of Notre Dame Wednesday even- 
ing, August 6, featured the silver jubilee Nation- 
al Congress of the Priests’ Eucharistic League. 
It was the crowning event of the congress, one 
in which nearly 1,600 people participated. 

It was night. The sun had gone down in the 
west and rain clouds threatened showers. Un- 
daunted, prelates, priests, brothers, sisters and 
laymen gathered at Sacred Heart Church where 
the solemnities formally opened and closed. 

As the great bell, the second largest in the 
United States, sounded its vibrant message, the 
Eucharistic Adorers assembled in the historic 
church from whence the procession started on 
its tour of the university campus. To the ac- 
companiment of a masterly processional rendered 
by the world-famed organist, Prof. William Mid- 
dleschulte, the prelates and priests entered the 
church. The Bishops and their chaplains ad- 
vanced to the sanctuary and others of the clergy 
occupied main aisle pews. Most Rev. Sebastian 
G. Messmer, D. D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was celebrant, attended by Rev. Anthony 
J. Stein of Patterson, N. J., as deacon; Rev. 
Lawrence V. Broughall, C. S. C., of St. Law- 
rence’s College, Montreal, P. Q., sub-deacon; Rev. 
William R. Connor, C. S. C., of Notre Dame, 
master of ceremonies. Wearing cope and mitre, 
the Bishops in the sanctuary were: Rt. Rev. Her- 
man Joseph Alerding, D. D., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Toledo, O., Pres- 
ident General of the Priests’ Eucharistic League; 
Rt. Rev. Edward P. Allen, D. D., Mobile, Ala.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., rector 
of St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass., and Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Alfred J. Manning of Lima, O., were 
among the dignitaries. 

Forty priests, vested as for the celebration of 
Holy Mass took their places in the sanctuary and 
immediately preceded the Bishops in the proces- 
sion. A choir from Holy Cross Seminary and 
Dujarie Institute, assisted in the rendition of the 
music. 

Nearly 200 priests attending the Eucharistic 
Congress joined in the ranks of the Fathers of 
the Holy Cross, garbed in cassock and surplice. 
Holy Cross seminarians and Brothers of the Con- 
gregation, secular clergy from South Bend and 
all adjacent cities and towns augmented the num- 
ber of the priests. To the large number of Sis- 
ters of various religious communities attending 
the sessions of the summer school, were added 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross stationed at 
Notre Dame, together with two or three hundred 
others from the neighboring St. Mary’s Academy 
and College, Notre Dame, Ind. Summer school 
students among the laity visitors at the universi- 
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ty, scores of parishoners from the churches in 
South Bend, some alse not of the household of 
the faith, thronged the church and, moved by the 
impressiveness of the occasion, marched in the 
open-air procession. 

After the organ selections, hymn and opening 
prayers, the Pange Lingua was sung and to the 
chanting of Ave Maris Stella the procession 
moved from the church, the metropolitan of Mil- 
waukee bearing the Most Blessed Sacrament and 
walking under a gold-embroidered canopy carried 
by four seminarians. The swelling choirs, the re- 
sounding chimes, the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the multitude all blending with the breeze that 
brought refreshment after a day in which the 
sun shone in all its regal splendor, seemed to 
catch up, as it were, the soul of an entire people 
and to bear it aloft to the footstool of Omnipo- 
tence, stamping the event with the seal of sublim- 
ity. 

In solemn, dignified ranks the procession headed 
by the processional cross-bearer, acolytes and 
choir moved from the church, making a circuit 
of the grounds and pausing at the main building 
from the spacious veranda at which Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given before 
returning to the church. Here Brother Florian, 
C. S. C., had arranged a floral bedecked altar for 
the occasion. It was redolent with blossoms and 
brilliant with myriads of candles, typifying the 
sweetness and ardent love of the hearts offered 
to the Eucharistic Savior. As the venerable 
Archbishop ascended the steps, the vested clergy 
forming a guard of honor on either side, the 
clouds had rifted and the last roseate gleams of 
the sunset rested in radiant splendor on St. Jo- 
seph’s lake. The electric brilliancy of the statue 
of Our Blessed Mother on the great golden dome 
of the main building was reflected on the hun- 
dreds in adoration before Christ Jesus in the 
Eucharist, as they made oblation of their trust- 
ing hearts. All felt the inspiration of the hour. 
O Salutaris Hostia! Like incense the devout as- 
piration expressed in this glorious salutation rose 
heavenward. 

As the Sacred Host in the gleaming monstrance 
was raised by the consecrated hands of the 
Archbishop to bless the assembly, it would be 
difficult to portray a more transcendent scene. 
Hundreds of voices resounded in hymns of praise 
and the lovely lines that Denis Florence 
McCarthy placed on the lips of St. Brendon, came 
up from the depths of our memory: 


“What earthly temple such a roof can boast? 
What flickering lamp with the rich starlight 
vies 
When the round moon rests like a Sacred Host 
Upon the azure altar of the skies.” 
It was a whole-hearted response to the Sav- 
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ior’s invitation, “Come unto Me,” a reminder of 
the words of Isaiah, “He is the holiest among 
the mighty, the mightiest among the holy, the 
altogether beautiful over and beyond the sons of 
men, unto Him then let the gathering of the 
people be.” Fittingly was the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration chosen for this great solemnity. 

Immediately following the Benediction at the 
main building, the procession again formed and 
passed to the church. Here hymns were sung 
and prayers recited. With extended arms, prel- 
ates and priests chanted the Pater Noster, and 
then sang the Tantum Ergo, which was followed 
by benediction. Again, Jesus blessed the multi- 
tude, kneeling in adoring love before Him, the 
Lord and King of all. 

It was a great public act of faith in the Eu- 
charist, a demonstration of the unity and uni- 
versality of the Church. When the evening of 
life is upon us, who have been fortunate enough 
to witness this solemnity and similar closings of 
a Eucharistic Congress, the memory of the cele- 
bration at Notre Dame must still abide with un- 
diminished radiance and beauty. 


THE HOLY HOUR 


Another inspiring event incident to the Eu- 
charistic Congress was the Solemn Hour of Ado- 
ration conducted by Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs 
at Sacred Heart Church, Tuesday evening. It 
was attended by hundreds of priests in cassock 
and surplice, seminarians, brothers of Holy Cross, 
Sisters of a dozen different religious communities, 
summer school students among the laity and 
numerous others. Led by Bishop Schrembs, the 
clergy opened the services with the chanting of 
Adoro te devote, latens Deitas, followed by the 
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Magnificat. Prayers and hymns alternated and 
in the chanting of the Pater Noster, all of the 
attending Bishops and priests stood with extended 
arms before the Blessed Sacrament: “Jesus vin- 
cit! Jesus imperat! Jesus regnat!” 

All assisting at the devotion joined in the O 
Salutaris, Tantum Ergo, Veni Creator, Sweet 
Sacrament Divine, Jesus My Lord, My God, My 
All, To Jesus’ Heart All Burning, and that in- 
spiring paean of praise and exultation, the Te 
Deum. 

Devout adorers all for Jesus Hostia, enrolled 
among the friends of the Savior. “You are no 
more strangers and foreigners; but you are fel- 
low-citizens with the saints, and the domestics 
of God.” Surely the words of St. Peter rested 
on the lips and welled up in the hearts of the 
adorers, “Lord, it is good for us to be here!” 

The great open-air procession of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament and the Solemn Hour of Ado- 
ration, were, in the words of members of the 
Eucharistic League, “the stellar events of the 
silver jubilee Congress.” 

Concluding this review of the National Con- 
gress of the Priests’ Eucharistic League we can- 
not refrain from reflecting upon the labors of 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs of Toledo and tender- 
ing our deep-felt congratulations upon the great 
success that crowned a notable series of events, 
all due, under God, to his initiative and genius 
for organization. We feel that we could use no 
terms that would please him more than to apply 
to him in this case, the words of Bossuet in 
describing the Prince de Conde, after the battle 
of Rocroi: “he bent his knee on the field of 
triumph and returned to the God of armies the 
glory that He hath sent him.” 


Roses 


ANDREW GREEN, O. S. B. 


Creations peerless of fair Nature’s art, 
Whose raiment did her palette’s wealth exhaust; 
Each one a masterpiece, where eye is lost 

In ravished wonderment; and the glad heart 

Is captive held to Beauty. Each apart 
Seems like a heav’nly token earthward tossed. 
And the fair progeny, a very host 

Of joy-rays cast this dreary world athwart. 


Could all this loveliness one form contain, 
The varied fragrance, all the graces fair, 
As wealth of earth and heaven’s gemmed domain 
Are mirrored on the lake’s calm bosom there? 
Yea, Mary, so it is: Thou art the Rose 
Wherein all grace and loveliness repose. 





E shall reign in the house of Jacob forever, 

and of His kingdom there shall be no end. 

When Jesus came to earth to establish His 
kingdom, He, to all appearances, utterly failed. He 
died the death of a malefactor on the infamous gib- 
bet of the cross. The resurrection from the dead 
heartened His followers, who, with the Holy 
Ghost cooperating, carried His name to the ut- 
termost parts of the world. 

The powers of darkness instigated the princes 
of the earth to wage relentless war against 
Christ’s kingdom, and for three hundred years 
the blood of Christians flowed like water. 

The teachings of the humble Savior were not 
in keeping with the maxims of the world. He 
taught us to love our enemies, to do good to 
those who persecute us, to regard every man as 
the image of God, to become meek and humble 
of heart, to deny ourselves and take up our cross; 
these doctrines did not make an appeal to the 
mighty ones of earth, hence the oppostition. 

Paganism’s bulwark of strength lay in its gods 
and oracles. The millions worshipped at these 
shrines. Vices were deified and man could wor- 
ship a god even when he committed sin. The idea 
of a god was present everywhere. This leads us 
to believe that it is a part of man’s nature to 
believe in God, and to desire to have God near. 

Christianity came into this pagan world with 
its humble teaching and with its God, albeit a 
crucified God, hid beneath the eucharistic veils. 
The exalted sacrifice of Christianity was the 
God-Man, a merciful God-Man; and this same 
merciful God-man was given to all, who be- 
lieved in Him, for the nourishment of their souls. 
They were fed at the table of a God and their 
poor hearts were filled with heaven’s comfort and 
joy. This pagan world learned to love and to 
worship the Eucharistic God, and endeavored to 
follow His teachings. Jesus entered thousands 
of hearts and clothed them with the many Christ- 
ian virtues, destroyed the cockle, lessened their 
evil inclinations, incited them to do good to friend 
or foe. That is why it is said that with the ad- 
vent of Christianity charity was introduced into 
a heartless and cruel world. 

The number of the faithful steadily increased 
and soon the God of the Eucharist was enthroned 
on their altars. The false gods fell into disrepute 
and never have been restored. Who can estimate 
all the blessings conferred upon mankind through 
the Eucharist? 

As the knowledge of God is the most essential 
thing for the welfare of man, (and where the 
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The Eucharistic King 


true God is unknown man’s lot is most miserable) 
we may justly claim that the presence of Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament has been the greatest civi- 
lizer, the true light and guide in this dark and 
desolate world of sin. 

What would be man’s sorrowful plight today, 
if Jesus had not remained with us in the Eucha- 
rist? No doubt the gods of ancient days would 
have been multiplied with the succeeding genera- 
tions and the heartless pagan practices would 
have continued to rule the destinies of men. There 
would be no mercy, no charity, might would be 
right. 

Let us give honor to Whom honor is due. All 
praise and all thanksgiving should be given to 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. He it is Who 
has raised mankind from degradation, from slav- 
ery, from oppression. He it is Who keeps alive 
today, in this heartless and cruel world, love for 
God and for man, and this is the true basis of 
real civilization. A. J.-S. 


A Dreamer of the Grail 


(Continued from page 134) 


beautiful ard venerable subject to the twentieth 
century as a precious legacy of spiritual inspira- 
tion and artistic tradition. 

Besides a grateful recognition of the particular 
service which the young woman’s dream had 
rendered to me, other appreciations had been 
quickened during our conversation. Symboliz- 
ing the fidelity which a good priest had given to 
his office, recalling his purity and steadfastness, 
the dream had reinforced conviction of his truly 
merited eternal felicity. Thoughts of his niece, 
so gentle and unassuming, yet possessing an en- 
viable fineness of quality, wake the reflection that, 
though the lore and legends of scholars and poets 
are unknown to her, how rich nevertheless is her 
spiritual inheritance. Her religious training at 
her uncle’s knee made her heart and brain a 
fruitful soil for such a vision as eminent imagina- 
tive writers and famed saints have toiled and 
prayed for. And now henceforth her listener 
goes through the world—certainly with no less 
admiration for great saints and learned spiritual 
poets, scholarly commentators, but with keener 
appreciation for the simplicity and piety of child- 
like hearts of whose exquisite breed is the king- 
dom of heaven, and for the pure of heart to 
whom has been divinely promised the Beatific 
Vision. 
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Eleven-Forty-Eight 


HiLary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


HERE was joy in the heart of 1148 as he 

finished hiding the hated prison garb in a 

thicket and rose up from the ground. After 
many months of planning he had at last made 
his escape unnoticed, had sfolen a suit of clothes 
in the city, and was now safe in these woods at 
the dead of night. Safe! Was he safe? He 
started at the thought. No. Not safe here. He 
must be off. He must place many miles between 
himself and the prison ere the morning light come 
on. 

It was bitter cold and he was hungry, but he 
must fly without thought of cold or hunger. On 
he fled and ever on. When he grew weary and 
would have cast himself upon the ground, the 
fear of pursuit came over him and gave him new 
strength. Day came on and still he fled avoiding 
every sight and every habitation of man. As 
his strength waned the fear of capture increased 
and bore him up through al! that day without 
food and rest, save but for a few brief stops 
that he had been forced to make from sheer 
exhaustion. Again night came on. His step be- 
came slower, his breathing heavier, and vision 
ever more indistinct. A bitterly cold wind had 
arisen and chilled his very bones. A desire to 
lie down upon the ground and sleep arose within 
him. It filled him with terror, for he knew that, 
should he yield to this desire, certain death would 
be his lot. c 

A faint light in the distance urges him onward. 
As he drags himself towards it, he finds it to 
be a small church wherein a red lamp is burning. 
Here at least is shelter from the cruel wind that 
cuts him so. He cautiously approaches. The 
door is not yet locked, and he enters. It is in- 
deed warm, and he feels secure. Finding some 
books in a pew, he arranges these as a head rest, 
and stretching himself out he soon falls asleep. 

After three or four hours he suddenly awakes. 
Something is throbbing violently in his head and 
he finds himself scarcely able to rise. The exer- 
tions of his long flight have wrought havoc on 
a body already wéakened by months within the 
prison walls. As he lies there breathing heavily 
in the dead of night, he again becomes aware of 
the little red lamp that had beckoned him towards 
this place or refuge. Despite all his efforts to 
disregard it, it continues to draw his attention. 
Why had they left it burning throughout the 
night? Why? Full well he knows the reason. 
In the solitude and quiet of that hour his thoughts 


go back some twenty years, when, as an innocent 
lad, his had been the enviable charge to keep 
alive such a light in 4 little village church far 
away. How happy he was then! How miserable 
now! What a weight of crime is on that soul that 
had once been so free from guile! It seems now 
but a dream long since vanished. But is it past 
recall? The little light seems to shed a ray of 
hope into that sinful heart and to bid him ap- 
proach and cry mercy from the hidden Lord who, 
he knows, is there within that little tabernacle. 
He does approach and kneeel. ’Tis a hard strug- 
gle, but grace has touched his heart, “God, be 
merciful to me a sinner!” he repeats over and 
over again. 

The morning has dawned and the priest ar- 
rives for Mass. What is his surprise to find 
there this man of haggard face and travel-stained 
clothes, and still more when the stranger begs 
him to hear his confession. It is a long, long 
tale, but ’tis done at last. The man totters weak- 
ly to the pew with tears of joy in his eyes, kneels 
down, and buries his face within his hands. 

And now there is noise without. It is the prison 
guards led to the church door by the blood hounds 
which they hold in leash. They enter softly and 
steal cautiously upon that silent form kneeling 
close to the altar rail. They seize his arm and, 
holding him fast, bid him “come along.” They 
get no answer, nor does he move to obey. Eleven- 
Forty-Eight is dead. 


Crucifers Versus Lucifers 


(Continued from page 140) 

through their indifference and disobedience were 
injured again and again, or were even mortally 
wounded time after time by the diabolical bat- 
tery. Ask them how He took care of these un- 
fortunate batters; or go and pay Him a visit in 
His private tabernacle and find out for yourself 
that there is but one refuge, one Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 

Yes, it is true that the Manager is all love, 
all kindness, and all mercy; but do not forget 
that He is also the supreme and absolute Umpire, 
and that His decision after the last inning is 
final and irrevocable. 

A baseball game won or lost, what does it mat- 
ter? But if the soul loses or wins, an eternity 
is lost or won. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


In order to place the object and character of 
the Oblate Society before our readers, we could 
find nothing better than the little booklet written 
by the renowned French Benedictine Abbot, Dom 
Prosper Gueranger, of Solesmes. We shall give 
his text with suitable comment. However, it 
would be desirable to preface his remarks with 
the “Introduction of their Translation,” written 
by a secular priest. We give the first installment 
of this Introduction in this issue of THE GRAIL. 

This is pre-eminently an age in which the 
principle of association and co-operation is thor- 
oughly appreciated in all that concerns civil life 
and secular affairs. Throughout the world we see 
on all sides the rapid rise and growth of indus- 
trial, political, and literary societies. So numer- 
ous and widespread are they that we can hardly 
count them, let alone gauge the extent of their 
action. They range from co-operative commercial 
enterprises and trades unions to political allian- 
ces, triple or otherwise, among the leading na- 
tions of Europe, not. to speak of the United 
States of America. 

As we know, also, only too well, this is an age 
that has felt the power of association, not only 
in its beneficial and useful effects, but also in the 
working of evil and the spread of error. 

Never have the secret societies that militate 
against Christian principles, and make in their 
chief endeavour to loosen and relax the sweet 
yoke of Christ, and so manifest the leading 
characteristic of Antichrist (“Solvere Jesum”) 
been more powerful or better organized than at 
present. We can learn much from our enemies as 
well as from our friends; and the injunction of 
“spoiling the Egyptians,” and making “friends of 
the mammon of iniquity,” always holds good, and 
is ever efficacious. 

Amongst those misguided spirits of the age 
who have turned their misdirected, but splendid, 
talents in a great measure against Christian 
teaching, there is one who shows, at least, that 
he has well understood this immense power of 
association: “Association,” he writes, “is synthe- 
sis, and synthesis is divine: it is the lever of the 
world, the only method of regeneration vouch- 
safed to the human family. Analysis can never 
regenerate the peoples; analysis is potent to dis- 
solve, impotent to create. Analysis will never 


lead us further than the theory of individuality, 
and the triumph of the individual principle could 
only lead us to a revolution of Protestantism and 


mere liberty. .. .Opposition is analysis, an instru- 
ment of mere criticism. It generates nothing; it 
destroys. When analysis has declared a prin- 
ciple extinct, it seats itself beside the corpse, and 
moves not onward. Synthesis alone has power to 
thrust the corpse aside, and advance in search 
of new life.” 

Well, it is nothing else than this great prin- 
ciple of association, used for a right end and in 
a Catholic spirit, that Christians throughout the 
world have been repeatedly urged, in these our 
days, to adopt and make use of, by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, our holy Father, Leo XIII. 

But social perfection, or the highest form of 
association, is only possible in the Catholic 
Church through the means of the Communion of 
Saints, by which we participate in the life of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and are made “fellow- 
citizens of the Saints and domestics of God, built 
up on the foundation of the Apostles and Proph- 
ets, JESUS CHRIST Himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” 

What the circulation of the blood is to the 
natural organism of the human body, that the 
reality of the Communion of Saints is to the 
supernatural organism of the Body of Christ, 
the Church of the living God. The circulation of 
the blood is the means by which the natural life 
is carried continually from the heart throughout 
every portion of the human body. The Commun- 
ion of Saints is the medium by which the life that 
energises in the Heart of Jesus Christ, as its 
centre, is diffused throughout His Mystical Body, 
the Church, whether triumphant in Heaven, mil- 
itant on earth, or suffering in the place of puri- 
fication. 

The principle of cohesion, binding together and 
holding in its place every particle of matter in 
the material universe, is called the law of gravi- 
tation. The principle of cohesion that unites 
mind is called the law of sympathy. This law of 
sympathy, being the basis of all mental union, is 
therefore the foundation of all higher social life. 
But the highest and most perfect form of social 
life is to be seen and recognised in that society 
which the Word Incarnate has established and 
which exists, in one of its threefold phases, on 
this earth; that society being the most perfect 
reflection and image of the Archetype of all se 
cial life, which is the ineffable life of God Him 
self in the unity of the Divine Essence and the 
Trinity of the Divine Persons. 
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All the beauty, excellence, and glory, therefore, 
of the natural creation, as well as all that can 
be predicated of the excellence and perfection of 
human society, falls immeasurably short of the 
beauty and excellence, the glory and the perfec- 
tion, of this Divine society, which is the everlast- 
ing fruit of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
For the Spirit of Truth has told us in the Sacred 
Scriptures that the very aim and intention of 
the Son of God, in founding His Church, was 
that He might “present it to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without 
blemish” (Eph. v. 27). 

The object of the little work to the English 
translation of which these few words serve as 
an introduction, is to set before the Faithful a 
practical and, at the same time, a most ancient 
and well-established means of consciously and in- 
telligently entering into and participating in the 
spiritual life of the Church. The means proposed 
is no other than that of aggregation to the Mo- 
nastic Order by the reception of the Benedictine 
scapular. This time honoured religious custom 
takes its rise and has its origin in the very cradle 
of the Monastic life of the West; for we find that 
St. Benedict himself admitted Tertullus, the fa- 
ther of St. Placid, to a participation in the pray- 
ers and good works of his Order; and that King 
Theoderet desired the same favour from St. Maur- 
us. As early as the eighth century we find 
traces of this practice throughout Europe; and 
in the eleventh it had become so common that 
whole villages might be found whose inhabitants 
were all aggregated to one of the great Monas- 
teries, and even, sometimes, leading a life re- 
sembling that of the first Christians, as described 
in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Persons thus aggregated to the Monastic Order 
were known as Oblates of St. Benedict—a name 
recognised by the Canon law of the Church. In 
the thirteenth century there sprang up the Third 
Order of St. Dominic and St. Francis, especially 
intended for persons living in the world, but con- 
stituting in themselves distinct Orders, as their 
name implies, with a distinct rule different from 
that of the First and Second Orders: whereas, 
amongst the Benedictines there is no Third Order, 
inasmuch as there is no Second; and those per- 
sons invested with the Benedictine scapular are 
simply aggregated to the Monastic Order of the 
Patriarch of the Monks of the West. 

The custom, therefore, of investing persons liv- 
ing in the world, whether ecclesiastics or laity, 
with the scapular of a monk, took its rise in the 
Order of St. Benedict; and the special Confra- 
ternities of the Scapulars of other Religious 
Orders of more recent date are but an extension 
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of this ancient practice. The Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in giving the Carmelite scapular to St. 
Simon Stock, has blessed and consecrated in a 
special way this venerable monastic custom, then 
already in vogue for so many centuries in the 
Benedictine Order. 

(To be continued) 


NoTE:—We shall conclude the ‘Statutes’ in the 
next issue. 


OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR SEPTEMBER 


(1) Serr. 14. Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. Seven years and seven quarantines 
for both the Ordinary.and Jubilee medals; also, 
the same, if the medal has the Papal indulgence. 
—On this day the Oblate may also gain a plenary 
indulgence attached to the General Absolution. 

(2) Sepr. 21. Feast of St. Matthew, Apostle. 
Seven years and seven quarantines for both the 
Ordinary and Jubilee medals; also, a plenary 
indulgence, if the medal has the Papal indulgence. 


The Opportunities for Catholic Schools 


(Continued from page 141) 
country is, of course, of paramount importance, 
but woe to that land, whose people ignore the 
first and greatest of all laws—the love of God 
and His law with their whole heart. 

That with the new developments our country 
is facing after the world-war, there are also new 
fields of enterprise in commerce and trade and 
finance, is obvious. Many of our schools are in- 
troducing new courses in these subjects. The 
Catholic business man should look into these 
promsing fields leading to prosperity. 

Finally there is in this era of “the social con- 
sciousness,” the wide field of social service. Our 
non-Catholic friends are doing much in this 
domain which has been widened so much during 
the last half century. We need both paid and 
volunteer workers. Many of our Catholic papers 
and many of our “socially minded” bishops and 
priests have issued the call for workers. Father 
Faber has well said that “God’s work must be 
done anew in every age.” Well, now, “social 
service” is the watchword of the hour. The 
“Social Reconstruction Program” of our bishops 
has been much praised, and it is evident that 
well-meaning people not of our Church are willing 
to give us a large share in the work of social 
readjustment that must now be undertaken. 

The field is large and the promise of success 
for our school and pupils is assured. For have 
we not with us to aid us and to sustain us, the 
Lord of the Eucharist, Christ, our King, Whose 
strength is with those of good will and those 
who put their trust in Him? 
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—A volcano to run your steam engine! Owing 
to the high cost of coal that is what Italy is try- 
ing out. In the volcanic region around Laderello 
jets of steam that issue from the earth are used 
to heat water in boilers, and at present a central 
plant of 16,000 horse power is in continual opera- 
tion. 

—A thermometer in the sun does not register 
the temperature of the surrounding air, but of 
the glass, metal, etc., of which it is made. Hence 
the weather man always keeps his instrument 
in the shade, using even an umbrella if necessary. 

—The best leather-making hides come from 
hardy cattle raised in rather rough country and ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather. Thus durable 
animal skins and hardy men develop under similar 
conditions. 

—Airplanes to go fishing! That is the request 
of the city of Gloucester, Mass. Every year 
it sends out forty fishing schooners in search of 
schools of mackerel. Lookouts, stationed on the 
mast thirty feet above the water, can spot the 
fish within a radius of a mile or so. Then the 
boats close in, spread their nets and haul in the 
fish. Think what an opportunity for spotting 
the mackerel the airplane has, flying three hun- 
dred feet high, with the ocean appearing nearly 
transparent. For this reason Gloucester has 


asked the Secretary of the Navy to lend her 
forty flying boats. 


—A turbine the size of a pin head claims to 
be the smallest in the world. Its base measures 
less than a sixteenth of an inch, and the shaft 
seven thousandths of an inch. It is too small 
to be operated by steam, so it gets its power 
from an air hose. 

—Water to run electric lights! Canada needs 
300,000 horse power per second to supply coalless 
Ontario with light, heat, and power, and in order 
to get it she is building a canal around the Niag- 
ara Falls and the Whirlpool, combining the 150 
foot fall of each into an artificial 300-foot fall. 
Ten thousand cubic feet of water per second 
dropping the 300 feet will operate immense tur- 
bines,—the modern form of the water wheel,— 
and these in turn impart their motion to large 
alternators which generate the electricity. The 
canal entails enough digging to build a ditch 
three feet wide and three feet deep across the 
widest part of the Russian Empire. 

—A mechanical engine-cranker for farm trac- 
tors is in use at factories where large numbers 
of machines must be cranked daily. It consists 
of a motor mounted on a lever and, in swinging 
to meet the tractor at the end of the assembly 
conveyor, it fits a special crank-grasping member 
over the regular crank handle, and cranks the 
machine. 

—The latest thing in maps is that of the Army 
Air Service showing the air roads for airplanes 
in the United States. 

—“Within three months,” said Marconi recent- 
ly, “you, from your hotel room in London, will 
be able to call any New York telephone number, 
get it inside of fifteen minutes and then tal 
three minutes for five dollars.” This prediction 
is based on the remarkable results obtained by 
special vacuum valves in wireless telephony. These 
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vacuum valves resemble a small electric light, but 
have more wires and plates and one thing and 
another on the inside. The valve enabled the 
President to stand on the White House lawn, a 
few months ago, and, in an ordinary voice over 
a radio telephone, to direct the flight of aviators 
thousands of feet in the air and out of ge at 
times. Vacuum valves may possibly enable you 
and me to sit in our rooms of an evening and 
hear a machine on the table reel off the Tatest 
thing that the Editor of THE GRAIL is dictating, 
or a powerful sermon of some master orator miles 
away. 

—A mechanical cow is the latest novelty to 
solve the H. C. L. Milk is nearly 90% water, 
which can now be removed, leaving a fine powder 
that is shipped in cans from farm to city. Here 
the mechanical cow restores the water and a 
proper ay of fat, and reconstructs the orig- 
inal milk. 

—A drill that will bore square holes is a re 
markable invention. The machine is really five 
augers in one, four conical rotary cutters milling 
out the corners of the square hole as the main 
shaft sinks a hole through the wood. By the 
slightest variation in the cutters, the machine 
will bore holes of almost any shape,—octagons, 
ovals, keyholes, and any sided, irregular holes. 

—Sawing trees and logs in a forest with a 
gasoline engine of special type promises to lessen 
the labor of the lumberman. With a tireless 
gasoline muscle behind it, the saw, guided by one 
man, will do the work ordinarily accomplished by 
ten men. 

_ —The United States Fuel Administration, in 
its endeavor to secure “maximum production 
minimum waste,” lays down the following rule as 
to the proper firing of boilers. Every particle of 
the carbon in coal must come into intimate con- 
tact with enough heated air to supply two and 
two thirds pounds of oxygen to each pound of 
carbon, and the maximum heat developed must 
be applied to the boiler. To attain this, in large 
plants, special instruments are recommended ;:but 
for everyday life the rule amounts to this,—have 
the supply and draft of air neither too weak nor 
too strong. 

—tThe hard crust that we often see in kettles 
used to boil water is sufficient in steam boilers to 
cause a great loss of heat. A deposit of one-ninth 
inch of scale has been proved by experiment to 
show a decrease in heat-transfer efficiency of 16%, 
that is, 16 cents of every dollar paid for coal is 
lost. This loss can be easily prevented by the use 
of soft water, and various ways for securing soft 
water from hard water are now on the market. 

—The vitiation of garage air by automobile 
exhaust gases has been the subject of extensive 
experiments by the Bureau of Mines. The con- 
clusions deduced are as follows. Enough carbon 
monoxide gas may be expelled from the exhaust 
of automobile engines to render the air of garages 

oisonous. Carbon monoxide is a colorless, odor- 
ess, and tasteless gas. It is extremely poisonous, 
because it combines with the red coloring matter 
of the blood more readily than the oxygen does, 
and blood that is saturated with it can not take 
up oxygen. Exposure to an atmosphere contail- 
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ing only 0.20 per cent will cause a man at rest 
to collapse in an hour, and a very small per cent 
will induce headache. The dangerous symptoms 
come almost without warning, and collapse in 
a garage would soon prove fatal if no fresh air 
be admitted and the engine continue running. In 
the tests mentioned above, garage air in a small 
engine had been running 15 minutes. An auto- 
mobile engine should not be run in a small garage 
unless the doors and windows are wide open. 

—“War Gas Investigations,” a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Mines, in reviewing the study of noxi- 
ous gases in the late war, has the following con- 
cerning the Catholic University at Washington. 
“One of the largest of the branch laboratories 
engaged in the study of war gases was that of 
the Catholic University at Washington. The 
work done there included the study of various 
problems in organic chemisty,...... investigations 
of smokes and mists,...... and the study of va- 
rious problems of physical chemistry...... At 
the time of the transfer of the research work to 
the War Department, June 27, 1918, there were 
about 75 persons, civilians and enlisted men, busy 
at the Catholic University. Dr. J. J. Griffin, the 
head of the chemical department of the universi- 
ty, greatly facilitated the investigations by his 
work and cooperation.” 
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—According to the latest press atin, Dr. 
Lee De Forest, who stands among the foremost 
inventors for wireless, announces a radio phone 
that can be attached to an electric lamp socket. 
Alternating current, which is in general use in 
cities was in the past a constant source of an- 
noyance or hindrance in wireless pony, © ang ~ J 
to the “hum” it caused in the receivers. The in- 
ventor claims that this objection is now removed. 
“The few requirements in the way of operations 
are no more different than calling central,” Dr. 
Lee De Forest said. “One may call the desired 
party by wireless in person.” If this last state- 
ment prove practicable, it means the aie of 
a new era in wireless, since two things have pre- 
vented universal application in the past: First, 
the need of learning the wireless e to receive, 
as in telegraphy, and secondly, the lack of a 
practical means for calling an operator who was 
not “listening in.” * 

—A 26-passenger aie is on a tour of the 
country. Flyin from Milwaukee to Chicago, it 
covered 100 miles in 58 minutes. The ship is 
fifty feet long with a wing spread of 95 feet and 
carries twin Liberty Engines of 400 horsepower 
each. 


Rev. COLUMBAN Tuults, O. S. B. 


Notes of General Interest 


—The National Catholic War Council is en- 
deavoring to perpetuate the boy scout movement 
by having it established in every Catholic parish 
in the land. 

—tThe recent war has made the K. of C. popular 
not only ‘n the land of its birth but also in for- 
eign lands. Requests for establishment of coun- 
ils now pour in from England, Scotland, Nor- 
way, France, Peru, Chile, and from other lands. 

—Dr. Eamon DeValera, President of the “Irish 
Republic,” now touring the United States, re- 
ceives great ovations everywhere. May the Green 
Isle soon be numbered among the republics of the 
world. She is struggling bravely for an indepen- 
dence that she richly deserves and one for gvhich 
we entered the world-war. Shall our effort prove 
to no purpose? 

—The Catholic Press Association, which was 
to have met in August, will not convene until 
after the meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
at Washington in September. 

—It is reported that sixty-five American chap- 
lains were killed and wounded in the war, while 
France lost 3,276 priests. What a sad blow to 
the Church. 

—Whence the high cost of living? The fol- 
D items may throw a ray of light on the 
situation. Millions of eogs were seized by federal 
authorities at a Nashville cold storage plant 
several weeks = The eggs, which were the 
property of one firm, were declared to constitute 
a supply “ey in excess of the reasonable re- 
quirements of business. Again, a Michigan firm 

Detroit was sued for the seizure 10,000,000 
eggs which it held in - Ty~ yolk of the 
gg is not gold that it should be hoarded up so 

rly. ut men without a conscience can 
Squeeze gold out of it. 


—President Wilson again vetoed the bill re- 
pealing the daylight saving law, but it was passed 
over his veto. 

—Thousands of clients of the ne St. Ann 
flock to her shrine at Beaupre, Canada, every 
summer to celebrate her feast, which occurs on 
July 26. Numerous and wonderful are the mira- 
cles of grace wrought at her favored shrine. We 
read that this summer sight was restored to a 
blind man and that a crippled girl and a lame 
woman were delivered from their afflictions. 

—tThe pontifical medal struck at Rome this year 
represents the charity work of the Holy Father. 

—According to report a new wireless station 
with a sending radius of 12,500 miles is to be 
established at Croix, D’Hins, near Bordeaux, 
France. The station, which will be one of the 
most powerful in the world, will have a capaci 
of 72,000 words daily and will be able to rea 
all the French colonies on the globe. 

—The first daily airplane schedule for Py 
ger service is said to have gone into effect be- 
tween New York City and Atlantic City on July 
26. Word comes from across “the pond” that 
freight and passenger airplane service opened 
August 25 between London and Paris. “Trains” 
leave at 9 a. m. and return at 2:45 p. m. Zep- 
pelins have inaugurated regular passenger ser- 
vice in Germany. As soon as the Peace Trea 
is signed by the allied nations, Zeppelins wi 
make regular trips to America.—We now fly high 
not only in fancy but in very truth. May the 
angels hold out their protecting hands to catch 
us if we fall. 

—Haeckel is dead. .The noted German biolo- 


gist, Ernst Heinrich Haeckel, was born in Pots- 
am, Feb. 16, 1834; his death occurred at Jena, 
Germany, Aug. 9, 1919. Of his long life of 85 
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years, he spent 46 years as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. His remarkable activity in the 
field of science won for him many admirers; his 
startling theories attracted many curious follow- 
ers; his fundamental errors elicited the contra- 
diction of sound philosophers. He was Darwin’s 
apostle for Germany. As a zealot of Darwin’s 
theory, he pushed evolution to its utmost conclu- 
sions, unhesitatingly sinking into the rankest ma- 
terialism. In his philosophy there was no soul, 
no free will, no moral law, no immortality. Life 
was only motion resulting from chemical reaction. 
The lofty and inspiring of the most intellectual 

enius were only a chemical reaction in the brain, 
differing from the movement of an animal or a 
plant only in that they were more complicated. 
Man, in fact, differed from inert matter, only in 
composition. Inert matter had spontaneously and 
successively developed into living protoplasm and 
ever higher forms of being until finally a man 
emerged therefrom. That is the materialistic 
philosophy of extreme evolution; that was the 
philosophy of Haeckel. Yet, now that he is dead, 
we will not blame him, but only his false philoso- 
phy. In the hope that he may possibly have erred 
through ignorance, we shall find an excuse for 
praying for the immortal soul which he himself 
denied. 

—tThe official organ of the diocese of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, The Guardian, in its issue for 
August 16, published a fine, profusely illustrated, 
forty-eight page edition. The Guardian is an 
excellent paper and deserves the hearty support 
of its readers. 


—tThe population of the United States is about 
110,000,000 people. Of this number nearly 
6,000,000 persons over 10 years of age are unable 
to read and write. And of these six million 
illiterates, 58 per cent are white persons half 
of whom are native-born, the other half are 
foreign-born. Forty per cent of our illiterates 
are Negroes. The remaining two per cent are 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, etc. 

—In little more than one year’s time, from the 
spring of 1917 to the spring of 1918, Uncle Sam 
delivered to his sturdy warrior sons 131,800,000 
pairs of woolen stockings,30,700,000 pairs of shoes, 
85,000,000 undershirts, 83,600,000 pairs of draw- 
ers, 26,500,000 flannel shirts, 21,700,000 pairs of 
woolen breeches,13,900,000 woolen coats,21,700,000 
blankets, 8,300,000 overcoats. These figures sure- 
ly are substantial proof of the fatherly care and 
generosity of our good old Uncle. 

—The Rt. Rev. Edmund Obrecht, O. C. R., ab- 
bot of Gethsemani, in Kentucky, and visitor of 
the Trappist Order, is on his way to Europe, 
where he will spend some time in visiting the 
houses of the Reformed Cistercians. He will then 
go on to the Orient to perform his office of visitor. 

—Father Marquette, who discovered and explor- 
ed the Mississippi, is said to have named it “The 
River of Our Good Mother.” The Hudson was 
named “Rio di San Antonio.” 

—Of all the strikes now in progress at this 
season of unrest and turmoil, the most curious, 
perhaps, is that of the spiritistic mediums in 
England. According to reports they have broken 
off all intercourse with spirits until such time as 
their patrons shall reward them more munificently 
for their services. This ought to open the eyes 
of many of their dupes. 
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—Lord Lynd says, in the London Daily News, 
that President Wilson’s fourteen points have so 
far reached only Ireland in the form of bayonets, 

—“In recognition of the good work done by 
the Knights of Columbus during the recent war, 
a ship, now building at the Hog Island Ship- 
yards, is to be called “Casey.” 

—‘My success was due to the fact that I was 
smart enough to get smarter men than I to work 
for me.” That is Carnegie’s explanation of his 
multimillions. He was not a man who thought 
that no one could do things as well as he, and 
that, therefore, he should try to do everythi 
himself. He was great in many ways, but in a 
individual way he knew how to find and recognize 
some one greater than himself and employ him in 
his service. This methodizing of genius and abili- 
ty accumulated Carnegie’s fortune for him. It 
is the from-poor-to-rich-man story repeated. 
drew Carnegie, the great steel manufacturer and 
philanthropist, born in Scotland in 1837, came to 
this country at the age of twelve. Ill success in 
business had occasioned the Carnegie family’s 
emigration from Scotland. Continued success 
and personal initiative had favored Andrew until 
he acquired his immense fortune. Not wishing 
to die rich, he retired in 1901 and began giving 
his money away at the rate of $50,000 a day, 
His library hobby alone cost him $53,000,000. 
Death overtook him at Lennox, Mass., on Aug. 
11, 1919. 

—Down in the mountains of Kentucky, a dis- 
trict of many mysteries, lives one John Shell 
who is claimed to be the oldest man in the world. 
Mr. Shell, it is reported, will celebrate his 131st 
birthday on Sept. 3. About 200 of his descen- 
dants are expected to gather for the occasion. He 
still retains some of the vigor of youth, for he 
recently mounted a mule and rode sixteen miles 
to the railroad station from which he continued 
his journey by train to Knoxville. This was the 
first time Mr. Shell had been out of the state in 
fifty years. 


For $5.00 we will send six copies of THE GRAIL 
each month for a year to any of our Catholic 
hospitals or charitable institutions. We would 
gladly*send them gratis but the postal laws do 
not permit it. 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 











so devoted to the Blessed Virgin Mary and 

on September eighth the Church celebrates 
the anniversary of the birth of the Mother of 
God. This is an important festival because the 
day of the Blessed Virgin’s birth is one of uni- 
versal joy to the whole world. Let us pray to 
the Blessed Virgin every day. There is no more 
beautiful prayer to be found than the Memorare 
of St. Bernard who says: 

Remember, Oh Most Gracious Virgin Mary, 
that never was it known that any one who fled 
to thy protection, implored thy help and sought 
thy intercession was left unaided. Inspired by 
this confidence, I fly unto thee, Oh Virgin of 
Virgins, my Mother. To thee I come. efore 
thee I stand, sinful and sorrowful. Oh Mother 
of the Incarnate Word, cast not away my prayer 
but in thy pity, hear and answer me. Amen. 


Des BOYS AND GIRLS:—September is al- 


Our Lady of Victory, pray for us. 


Praised and adored be without end, Jesus our 
love, in the most Holy Sacrament. 


Act oF DESIRE: Come, Oh Dear Jesus, come 
into my heart. Deliver it from all its evils, en- 
rich it with all thy goods. It desires ardently 
to receive Thee. Amen. 


PRAYER TO ST. ANTHONY:—Oh dear St. An- 
thony, you who love little children so much, and 
are so much loved by them, we also are little 
children. Bless us, pray for us, and never leave 
us for one moment of our lives. Amen. 


“There are bridges to cross and the way is long, 
But a purpose in life will make you strong, 
Look up, my boy, look up.” 


SHOOT THE BIRDS, BOYS 


But be sure that you shoot with a kodak. Put 
away the air rifle and the BB’s and arm yourself 
with a camera. If you have not tried it, now 
is a gocd time to begin. The birds rid the gar- 
dens, fields and orchards of bugs and worms and 
their beautiful songs make the world a happier 
and better place in which to live. Do not steal 
the birds e Perhaps when you go a gunning 

might kill a mother bird and a nest of baby 

would be left to die. Think about it, boys. 
And girls, let me whisper a word to you. 
not wear bird wings on your hats. You may use 
feathers, if you wish to look like a chicken, but 
draw the line when it comes to wings. How man 
of you could name all the kinds of birds whi 
are in your neighborhood? If you cannot, suppose 

start in now. Write and tell us in the Letter 

all about the birds you have seen this sum- 
mer, and resolve from this time forward to study 
and love your little feathered friends. 


The golden rod is yellow; 

The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are Tending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In pers J pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
SELECTED. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE 


There are numerous references in literature to 
King Arthur and The Round Table and so we 
ask, who was Arthur and what was the Round 
Table? 

Many centuries ago there is supposed to have 
lived in England a great and noble king whose 
name was Arthur. He is said to have been the 

reatest and the bravest of all the Christian 

ings. There are many stories told of the brave 
things which he did and the noble actions which 
he performed. He was skillful in war, and loyal 
to his knights. He was gentle and courteous. 

At the time that King Arthur lived chivalry 
was at its height. This time was called the age 
of chivalry. The noblest recreation or pastime, 
as well as the noblest duty, was to fight. In 
those days every boy looked forward to the time 
when his stren and courage had been tested 
and proved and he might become a knight. A 
knight won fame and honor by fighting. 

During the time of Arthur people were ve 
religious and were actively enga in the sea 
for the Holy Grail, which was the cup made of 
one great sapphire out of which Jesus is supposed 
to have drunk at the Last Supper. With this cup 
Joseph of Arimathea is said to have caught the 
blood which fell from Jesus’ side as He hung on 
the cross. 

At one time the Holy Grail or San was in 
England but on account of the wickedness of the 
people it disappeared. The knights could not be 
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content until the Holy Grail was found so they 
searched for many years and in many lands. 
Many a brave young knight went in search of 
the Holy Grail and was not rewarded by seeing 
it and never returned. None but he who was pure 
and perfect was rewarded. 

— Arthur gathered to himself one hundred 
and fifty of the best knights in the world. The 
Round Table was a magic table and the names 
of the knights who were to sit at this table were 
written in golden letters over their places. 

King Arthur was the son of King Uther and 
Queen Igraine. At that time lived a very wonder- 
ful man whose name was Merlin. He was an 
enchanter and was supposed to know the past, 
present, and future. He was the friend and ad- 
viser of Arthur and did many wonderful things 
for him. One of the things he did was to make 
the Round Table; but about this we shall hear 
more later. 

Now while Arthur was still a tiny baby, Mer- 
lin came to King Uther and told him to allow 
Sir Ector, a true and faithful man, to care for 
the baby Arthur. The king did as Merlin ad- 
vised. After a time, King Uther fell sick and 
before two years had passed away Merlin came 
to him with many barons and said in a very loud 
voice, “Shall your son be king of this realm when 
you die?” And King Uther Pendragon said, “I 
give him God’s blessing and mine. I bid him 
pray for my soul. I wish him righteously and 
worshipfully to claim the crown upon forfeiture 
of my blessing.” 

And then King Uther died and good Queen 
Igraine and all the barons made great sorrow. 


For a long time ever so many men tried to be- 
come king. Then the great Merlin went to the 
great Archbishop of Canterbury and told him 
to call all the Lords and gentlemen of arms to 


come to London by Christmas. And they came 
as they were bidden. Many of them confessed 
their sins so that their prayers might be the more 
acceptable to God. Now after mass there was 
seen in the churchyard a great stone four feet 
square and in the midst of it was stuck a sword. 
Upon the sword was written these words “Whoso 
pulleth out this sword of this stone and anvil is 
rightwise king born of all England.” Many of 
the great men present tried to pull it out but not 
one could except Arthur. At the feast of Pente- 
cost all manner of men tried to pull out the sword 
but Arthur only was successful. Then they cried, 
“We will have Arthur for king. We shall delay 
no longer ‘for we see that it is God’s will that 
he shall be our King and we will slay him who 
holdeth against it.” 

Next month we shall learn what the Round 
Table was and how King Arthur came to own it. 


Physical Culture 


Now that school is in session it will be easier 
to practise the exercises in physical culture. 

1—Sit up erect with your back pressed firmly 
against the back of the seat. 

2—Now take just as deep a breath as you 
possibly can. Breathe in slowly. 

3—When your lungs are filled to their utmost 
capacity, that is, until you cannot breathe in any 
more air, then let the air out very slowly. 

You can do this ever so many times a day with- 
out attracting the attention of the other pupils 
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and the exercise will do you a great deal of good, 
Why not form a physical culture class. Get the 
back numbers of THE GRAIL beginning with the 
May issue and ask your teacher to help you. It 
makes no difference whether or not your teacher 
is a Catholic. These exercises are intended for 
every one. 

4—When you are called upon to recite, take 
a deep breath as you rise. Fill your lungs with 
air and you will find that you can answer much 
more easily. It will help you to be calm and 
collected and self-possessed. To be sure you will 
have to have some facts in your head otherwise 
the air in your lungs won’t help you to answer 
the questions correctly. 

When you pass from your seat to the recita- 
tion seat or to the blackboard, stand erect and 
walk with firm and elastic step. Do not slouch 
—- feet along. Let the wae of your body 

over the balls of your feets Do not come down 
on your heels first. 

Keep the chest lifted. If your chest is high, 
your shoulders will remain where they beleng. 

Breathe deeply. Sit erect. Keep the head up. 
Do not sit with the chin on the chest. Stand on 
both feet. You do? Well, that was not you, then, 
that I saw standing on one foot like a goose. 

Remember: Stand up straight, chest high, head 
up, weight over balls of both feet, lungs full of 
air, then say what you have to say and. be seated. 
Next month we shall take the four step positions, 


LESSON IN EXPRESSION 


The little girl who gives this may have her dolly 
wrapped in a blanket and a bandage tied over its 
forehead. She may sit or stand while reciting 

What is it ails my dollie dear? 
I am not quite sure I know. 
(Shake head sadly) 
She’s very sick and if she dies 
’*Twill be an awful blow. 
(Put handkerchief to eyes and cry) 
She’s got amonia in her lungs, 
(Place hand on doll’s chest) 
Plumbago in her back, 
(Place hand on back) 
A tepid liver, and a cough 
That keeps her on the rack. 
She’s got an ulster in her threat, 
And bunions on her hand 
(Hold doll’s hand up) 
Her skull is pressing ’gainst her brain— 
’T will have to be japanned. 
I think I'll send for Doctor Dave 
And Doctor Gordon, too, 
They’ll hold a consolation, 
And maybe pull her through. 
(Smile brightly and bow gracefully) 


THE LETTER BOX 


We want our boys and girls from all over the 
United States, yes, and from over across the seas, 
to send contributions to the Letter Box. We 
wish each one who reads THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 
to ask one of his or her young friends to write. 
Address all communications to Agnes Brown 
Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 

Royal, Nebr., Aug. 18, 1919 

Dear Aunt Agnes:—I am going to try and write 
a letter to you. The weather is too hot to write 
much. I would rather go fishing. I can pr 
fish out of our pond with a board. I like to 
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them and put them in the tank. I caught a bi 
turtle on a hook. Soon school will begin then 
shall have to study hard. I am in the sixth grade. 
If you don’t tell any one I will tell you a secret. 
I am going to be a priest. That is all for this 
time. 
Your nephew, 
Lewis Schulte. 
You have a noble ambition, Lewis, and we trust 
that you will persevere unto the end. We won’t 
tell your secret to a single soul. 
Royal, Nebr., Aug. 15, 1919. 
Dear Aunt Agnes:—Having seen some letters 
in THE GRAIL, I thought I would like to write. I 
spent several weeks of my vacation away from 
home. I stayed with a lady who has five small 
children. I was supposed to keep them out of 
mischief and they certainly kept me busy. One 
day while we were cleaning upstairs, hearing a 
strange noise downstairs, I went down to investi- 
gate. When, lo and behold, here was the little 
three year old os | all mixed up with a pail of 
molasses. He had a pail of esgs, too, and was 
trying to mix the two. He would drop the eggs 
into the molasses and dip them out with a soup 
dipper onto the floor. He was a sticky mess and 
sweets from head to heels. He certainly was 


_ sassy and angry when I cleaned him up. I miss 


their funny pranks since I am home. 

School will begin in two weeks and I hope that 
the flu will not visit us again this winter, I will 
close with best wishes for THE GRAIL. 

Your niece, Laura Schulte. 

Write again, Laura, your letter is very interest- 
ing and well written. 


CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 


Little Agnes had often seen her mother use 
tiny safety pins, and one day when she went to 
see her Aunt Christine she found a large shawl 
safety pin. “Oh, Mamma,” she cried, “just see 
this safety pin. It is all growed up.” 


“Boys,” said mother, “I read in the paper to- 
day about a little boy five years old who was rid- 
ing a tricycle like the one you have and as he 
was passing a brick building, the wall next the 
street fell and the little boy was killed. Isn’t 
that dreadful?” Mother nearly lost her breath 
when Bobbie said, “Did it break the bicycle?” 


PATRIOTIC PUPPIES 


The three smallest children in the Shelley home 
decided that this year mother should not drown 
the baby pups as big brother had said she did 
on several occasions. They could hardly believe 
that mother could be so cruel but mother ex- 
plained that they could not feed so many puppies 
when little boys and girls over across the ocean 
were starving to death and it would be much 
better to send money to buy food for starvin 
children than to feed puppies, which really di 
not amount to anything except for playthings. 
To be sure mother was right last year but now 
the war was over and three little heads were 
busy figuring out reasons why the puppies should 
live this year. So big brother was let into the 
secret and he made a house for Fannie dog in 
a box behind the barn and told the children that 
— day maybe there would be some puppies 

re. 
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Surely enough, on the Fourth of July morning 
the children were rewarded for here in the box 
was a whole nest full of white and reddishbrown 
pepeee. The children looked at them, and pet- 

them and were as pleased and happy as could 
be. After a while they began to wonder “Is this 
just as it should be? One, two, three, four, five, 
six.” Two for each little girl. But there was 
something wrong. “We must go to the house 
and ask mother,” they declared. Each little girl 
taking two puppies they proceded to the kitchen 
door. “Mamma,” said Susie, “what did you do 
with the rest of the puppies”? “The rest of the 
puppies”? said mamma in amazement. “You have 
six. How many more do you want?” “Well, here 
is a white one, and another white one, and another 
white one, and there’s a red one, and the other 
two ones are red, too. Now where did you put 
the blue ones?” 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


Clement went with his mamma to the meeting 
of the Ladies Aid Society. The hostess was not 
a Catholic and she served meat with the luncheon. 
Clement was only four years old and the hostess 
asked his mother if he might have meat. His 
mother thought a moment and then said, “He is 
very young and does not understand the real 
significance of abstinence from meat on Friday, 
so I think you may serve him.” The hostess 
asked Clement in his turn if he would have a 
piece of meat, when to the astonishment of all 
present he exclaimed, “Why Mrs. Smith, I can’t 
eat meat on Friday. You know Jesus Christ died 
on Friday.” 


MOTHER—Mamie, you must not slam your doll 
that way. You will ruin her. Mamre—She needs 
it when I’m mad. 


FATHER—If you do not say your prayers, son, 
you will not go to heaven. SoN—lI do not want 
to to heaven. I want to go with you and 
mother. 


Little Dorothy had received Holy Communion 
and upon returning from the church she knelt 
down by her sick brother’s bedside and prayed. 
She then whispered to Grandma and said, “I 

rayed for brother to get well.” Little sister 

lorence not to be outdone, also knelt by brother’s 
bedside and prayed. She whispered to Grandma 
and this is what she said, “I prayed for ice- 
cream.” 


When Baby was two years old she was afraid 
of the stovepipe which was upstairs. Mother 
said, “It won’t hurt baby. Baby must not be 
afraid.” A few days later baby was in , 
stairs with mother. When they p by the 
stovepipe she put her arms about mother’s neck 
and ade her as tightly as the little arms 
could squeeze and said, “Tovepipie ’faid of me, 


no, no.’ 
NOTE 


The editor of this department would like the 
readers of the THE GRAIL to send in the cute 
sayings of children. Wherever children are found 
the world over they say clever things that every 
one enjoys reading. 
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SWIMMING TIME 


Goin’ in swimmin’? Well, you bet; 

Ain’t ben in this season yet. 

Maw, she said I’d ketch a cold; 

Paw, well, he’s a-growin’ old, 

Plum forgettin’ how it felt, 

When a fellow’s like to melt, 

Just to shed his clo’es and get 

Clear all over cold an’ wet. 

Goin’ in swimmin’? Well, I guess. 

Maw I coaxed till she said yes; 

Paw, to him I didn’t go— 

Like as not he’d tell me “No!” 

Seems just like he never could 

Bin a boy hisself an’ stood 

Waitin’ for his dad to say, 

“Yes, my son,” then run away. 

Goin’ in swimmin’, fellows, say? 

Water’s just as warm today. 

Some, whose daddies treat ’em right, 

Went this mornin’, stay till night. 

Goin’ to get a lickin’ sure, 

One at least, an’ maybe more. 

If it’s twenty I won’t kick; 

Goin’ in swimmin’; let him lick! 
HELEN COMBES. 


For the 


THE CIRCUS 


(continued) 


“T’ll get it,” said Joe, and back he came in a 
second with Riley’s Child Rhymes bound in red 
morocco. “Let me find the poem,” said Bob tak- 
ing the book and turning the pages very quickly. 
“Here it is, Mama.” 

“Oh, the Circus-Day © eee How the bugles 

played and played; 
And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy 
manes and neighed, 
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TEACHING HENRY 


Little Henry had run away. Before he was 
captured, mother had passed some anxious mo- 
ments. Now that he was safe at home again, 
she took him on her knee and said, “Henry, moth- 
er wants to tell you a little story.” He nodded 
his head in grave approval. 

“One time mother was far away in a little 
town. One night, when she was fast asleep, a 
bell began to ring loud, right close to her house. 
Ding-dong! ding-dong! ding-dong! Mother woke 
up. She was frightened, and ran to open the 
window. A man was walking by with a bell in 
his hand, and he was calling loud and ringing the 
bell. ‘Child lost!’ Ding-dong! ‘Child lost!’ Ding- 
dong! ‘Child lost!’ Ding-dong! 

“Mother’s heart beat fast, and she stood by the 
window and _listened—listened—listened—until 
she could not hear it any more. But she couldn’t 
go to sleep again, because she was so sorry about 
the little child’s mother. In the morning she went 
out on the street and asked a man, ‘Is the child 
found?’ He shook his head. Pretty soon she 
went out again, and asked another man, ‘Is the 
little child found?’ ‘No, not found,’ he said. In 
the afternoon, when it was getting dark, she 
asked a lady, ‘Have they found the child?’ And 
the lady said, ‘Yes, he is found. Poor little boy! - 
He was drowned in the lake!’” 

Mother stopped. For a minute Henry looked 
at her solemnly with wide-open eyes. Then his 
lips parted, and a frightened little voice said: 

“Tell me ’bout it again.” 

She hesitated, divided between the longing to 
make a lasting impression and the fear of shock- 
ing his tender sensibilities. But he was waiting, 
and again she told the story, sparing no touch of 
dramatic effect in the calling and the ringing of 
the bell—and herself thrilling with the memory 
of that sad night. 

When it was finished he leaned closer and 
closer. Looking steadily up into her face, he 
spoke at last in a husky half-whisper: 

“You don’t know any stories *bout bears, do 
you?” YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


“Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 


Little Tots 


As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor-drum- 
mer’s time : 

Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody 
sublime.” 

“See the picture of the horn here at the top 
of the page,” said Bob. “Papa said he would buy 
me a horn when I get a little bigger.” “And, see, 
here are the horses on this page,” said Joe. 

“How the grand band wagon shone with 8 

splendor all its own, 
And glittered with a glory that our dreams had 
never known. 
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And new the boys behind, high and low of every 

ind, 

Marched in unconscious capture, with a rapture 
undefined.’ 

“Look, Joe, this is the band wagon,” said Bob. 
“And see the men in it blowing their horns. Yes, 
and here are the little boys “ymy | along beside 
it. My, but they are kicking up their heels.” 

The next stanza tells about the men who are 
riding on the pretty horses,” said Mama. They 
are dressed in red and gold and purple and wear 
big plumes in their hats. There are big plumes 
on the horses heads too. This is what Riley says, 

‘How the horsemen, two and two, with their 

plumes of white and blue, 

And crimson, gold and purple, nodding by at me 
and you, 

Waved the banners that they bore, as the knights 
in days of yore, 

Till our glad eyes gleamed and glistened like the 
spangles that they wore.’ ” 

“Oh, see, here is the elephant,” said Bob. “Look 
here,” said Joe, “What is this looking out of the 
window”? “That,” said Mama,” is an animal 
cage on wheels and perhaps this is a lion, or a 
tiger, or a bear, or some other wild animal.” 
“Well, that little boy better watch out or he'll 
get bit,” said Joe. “The cage is pare made 
and the animals cannot get out,” said Mama. 
“The next stanza tells about the elephant and 
the camel. Now listen, boys. 

‘How the grace-less grace-ful stride of the ele- 

phant was eyed, 

And the capers of the little horse that cantered 
at his side. 

How the shambling camels, tame to the plaudits 
of their fame, 

With listless eyes came silent, masticating as they 
came ,” 


“This next stanza tells about the cages with 
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the animals in: 
‘How the cages jolted past, with each wagon 

battened fast, 

And the mystery within it only hinted of at last 

From the little grated square in the rear, and 
nosing there 

The snout of some strange animal that sniffed the 
outer air.’” 

“Well, look at this funny man,” said Bob. “Yes 
and look at the horse he is <p said Joe. 
“It has a ribbon tied on its tail and it is tryin 
to kick the dashboard out of his cart.” “That 
is the clown,” said Mama. “He wears funny 
clothes and has his face painted. He tries to 
act foolish to amuse the people who like foolish- 
ness. Now we shall see what Riley says of him. 

‘And last of all, the clown, making mirth for 

all the town, 

With his lips curved ever upward and his eye- 
brows ever down, 

And his chief attention paid to the little mule 
that played 

A tattoo on the dashboard with his heels, in the 
parade. 

Oh, the circus-day parade. How the bugles 

played and played. : 

And how the glossy horses tossed their flossy 
manes and neighed, 

As the rattle and the rhyme of the tenor drum- 
mer’s time 

Filled all the hungry hearts of us with melody 
sublime.’ 

“That is all of the poem, boys, and now we shall 
go to bed and you may dream about the circus 
if you like and then get up early in the morning 
so we can get to town in time to see the parade. 

“Come on, Joe, we'll say our prayers and go 
right to bed.” 

“Bob, I wish this was morning, don’t you,” 
said Joe. (To be continued) 


Abbey Chronicle 


—On July 29th Father Louis, our efficient farm- 
boss, went to Oakland City to see a demonstra- 
tion of the most modern in farm implements. 

—Rev. John Schueth, of Schnellville, was a 
recent visitor at the Abbey. He was accompanied 
by several of his sisters who had not been here 


ore. 
—Father Edward Berheide, O. S. B., not the 
of whose cares is the working up of a circu- 
lation for THE GRAIL, went to New York some 
weeks ago to enlist the aid of a reliable soliciting 
cy to take hold of the work. The results 
of his efforts will be made known later. By 
means of splendid offers he has from time to 
time tempted our readers and subscribers to lend 
a willing hand. But so little has been thus far 
accomplished that he feels obliged to seek help 

outside. 

—It was the privilege of “ye editor” to attend 
the National Congress of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
e, held at Notre Dame the first week in 
August. A splendid account of the Congress ap- 
Pearson another page of this issue. Much earnest- 
hess and zeal were manifested by those in attend- 


ance. On Tuesday night a most impressive Holy 
Hour was conduc by the zealous President 
General of the League, Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs 
of Toledo, Ohio. On Wednesday —- a grand 
open-air procession was held’on the University 
grounds. These two inspring ceremonies will long 
be cherished in the memory of those who wit- 
nessed them. 

—Father Columban Thuis, O. S. B., and his 
brother, Fr. Stephen, a cleric of the Abbey, at- 
tended the ceremonies at St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, 
Aug. 15th, when their sister Louise, now Sr. 
Rose Dolores, made her vows as a Sister of Prov- 
idence. 

—Rev. F. X. Wolf, ’10-’13, of Shiner, Texas, 
spent several pleasant days with us early in the 
month. Alma Mater holds out a hand of welcome 
to her alumni. 

—An artistic throne and priedieu, designed by 
an architect at Milwaukee, and executed by the 
master hand of our Bro. Joseph, now grace the 
sanctuary of the Abbey Church. To match 
the rest of the church furniture, they are done 
in oak with gold antique finish, Two crouching 
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lions, which support the chair of the throne, show 
- eo Albert’s skilful touch with mallet and 
chisel. 

—In the future the student-body, when going 
to attend services in the Abbey Church, will be 
protected from the inclemency of the weather. A 
covered walk along the library from the new 
seminary to the church is in course of construc- 
tion. 

—Through a card from Los An 
learn that Rev. Edgar O’Connor, o: dianapolis, 
a deacon of the seminary, is taking a@trip in the 
far West. We understand that he is accompanied 
by Rev. Urban Sonderman, of Jasper, also a dea- 
con, and by several priests of Indianapolis. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Mattingly, one of whose step- 
sons is our Father Ambrose, Sioux Indian mis- 
sionary at Fort Totten, N. D., died Aug. 21 at her 
home at Hatfield, Ind. Our condolence to the 
bereaved members of the family. May she rest in 

eace. 
z —Chaplain Augustine Rawlinson, ’98-’03, has 
returned from overseas and will again take charge 
of the parish at Brazil. 

—Rev. Frederick Burget, ’92-’97, has been ap- 
pocetes administrator of St. Agnes parish at 

owell. 

—The clerics of the Abbey enjoyed a two days’ 
outing on August 25th and 26th. Father Chrys- 
ostom Coons, O. S. B., pastor at Dale, was “ye 
host.” An automobile and a Ford were the means 
of transportation used. Before their return, a 
pilgrimage was made to the near-by tomb of 
Nancy Hanks, the mother of “honest Abe” Lin- 
coln. On the return trip, the party was enter- 
tained at supper by Father Andrew Bauer,O.S.B., 
pastor at Mariah Hill. 

—The Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, ’78—-85, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Indianapolis, and chancel- 
lor of the diocese, a quondam newspaper man, 
has been raised to the purple, as Prothonotary 
Apostolic, with the title of Monsignor. We are 
especially pleased to see members of the fraterni- 
ty indued with robes of rank. Congratulations 
are now in order, Monsignor, and THE GRAIL 
steps forward to offer its heartiest felicitations. 
Your Alma Mater rejoices in the distinction be- 
stowed upon one of her worthy sons. Ad multos 
annos ! 

—Father Anselm has returned from the several 
parishes to which he. ministered during the sum- 
mer. The local parish has been turned over to 
his charge while the pastor, Very Rev. Celestine 
Sander, O B., is under the surgeon’s care. 
Brother Stanislaus and Father Francis must also 
submit to the knife. 

—Father Cyril, who was out in the extreme 
West, has returned much invigorated. The salu- 
brious air of the Rockies seems to be weighty. 

—Rev. Joseph A. Thie, ’79-89, pastor at Tell 
City, spent the last week of August in retreat 
at the Abbey. 

—On August 20th Father Pius Boehm, O. S. B., 
superintendent of the Immaculate Conception In- 
dian School, and postmaster at Stephan, S. D., 
Crow Creek Reservation, came to spend a few 
days with his brethren in the Abbey. He visited 
also with relatives in the neighborhood.—It is 
fifty-four years since Father Pius first came to 
St. Meinrad to prepare himself for his calling. 
In 1877 he was ordained a priest. Ten years 
later his superiors sent him to the Indian missions 
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where he still holds forth. Despite long years 
service, the hardships of mission life on 
prairies of western Dakota, and the ru 
ters, he is still well pomarves and from all ap 
rances will be able to carry on his arduous 
abors for years to come.—His cares are r 
The school receives no support whatever 
the government, and there is no fund establish 
from which to draw. Besides a mere pi 
that the Indians give for the education of 
children, the school has to depend entirely on t 
alms of the faithful. Several years ago, to a¢ 
to their misery, one of the school buildings burn 
to the ground in mid-winter when the the 
eter was far below zero. Thanks to the generosi- 
ty of charitably minded people, the school h 
been rebuilt. God alone knows—and record 
the heroic sacrifices made by the missionary 
maintain a school under such trying circum 
stances. Humanly speaking it is a than 
task.—Associated with Father Pius in the we 
of evangelizing the Indians is Father Sylvester 
Eisenman, O. S. B., who has charge of numero 
Indian missions, to visit which he has to co 
over 1400 miles each month. In his three years) 
among the Indians Father Sylvester has gained 
a fair knowledge of the native tongue and ¢ 
“how” and “grunt” in first class Sioux fashie 
Whether he occasionally enjoys dog-stew 
other choice dainties of the man, we hav 
been informed. Perhaps he will tell us him 
at some future time. 
—For one day, at least, the Brothers of the 
community could lay aside scissors and need 
awl and last, mallet and chisel, dish and pan, 
as well as other instruments of their wielding, 
and hie them away for a holiday. On the morn 
ing of the 27th they went per “chug-chug,” or, 
“autos” in the vulgar tongue, to Jasper : 
where they matriculated for the day only. 
very short visit at school is a pleasant diversion, 
—They were refreshed and delighted by the trip. 
—The Rev. Professors are dropping in one = 
ter the other. It begins to look as though school 
were about to open. The latest to return 
F. Ildephonse, who substituted for some weeks 
at St. Ann’s Church, Louisville; F. Albert. » 
came from the Kentucky missions; Fathers Eber 
hard and Justin, who were on duty at various & 
places in Indiana. < 
—Rev. Isidore Maenner, O. S. B., pastor of 
Siberia (not in Russia but in our immediate 
neighborhood), has been in very poor health 
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summer. A Father from the Abbey helps him on ~ 
Sundays. We hope that he may soon completely” 
recover. 


—Mr. and Mrs. James Slattery, of Richmond, 
Ind., were recent visitors. Enroute they spent a” 
day at Evansville with Mrs. Slattery’s sister, 
Bonaventure, at the Poor Clare Monastery. 
Slattery is likewise a sister of our Father 
ward Berheide, O. S. B. A brother of Mr. SI 
tery is in our seminary preparing for the h 
priesthood. 7 

—Barney Ringler, ’73, who attended college i 
primitive days, was here quite recently recounti 
“ancient times.” Mr. Ringler now resides 
Perry, Okla., where he plies the trades of - 
maker and of taxidermist. Our museum is t 
richer for his visit. Among other gifts that 
sent us was a very fine specimen of pure 
in the leaf, just as it comes from the mines. 
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